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EFFECTS OF THE. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION ON 
BUSINESS. 


The recent election will bring a new party into control of the 
Government, having for the first time in many years complete con- 
trol of the legislation of the country. During President-elect 
Cleveland’s former term the Senate remained in the hands of the 
Republicans, and therefore it was quite impossible for his party to 
declare and enforce a policy. Things are now changed. For the 
first time since 1860, a period of thirty-two years, the Democratic 
party will soon be in control, and the question in the minds of 
everyone is, what changes will be wrought, and what will be their 
effect on the business of the country? In other ways there may 
be important changes, but it is proposed in the present article to 
restrict our outlook simply to changes in_ business legislation. 
What is likely to be done, and how much are the business and 
industrial interests of the country likely to be affected? 

It is quite certain that the party must do something. For many 
years it has been declaring that changes were required, not only 
in the tariff, but in legislation concerning banking and in other 
important matters. The party has been constantly saying that the 
business of the country has been suffering from the existing policy, 
and that changes would be beneficial to all interests. And it is 
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certain that the majority have come to believe ,in this way of 
thinking, if they think at all. The Democratic party have certainly 
made many of the workingmen believe that their condition will 
be benefited by intrusting them with the administration of the 
Government; that there will be better times; more work; larger 
pay, and also lower prices for whatever they buy. Whether this 
state of things will come to pass is quite another question; but 
at all events the workingmen have come to think that their con- 
dition will be much improved by a change. 

With respect to the two candidates it must be said that both 
of them had an excellent record, and the campaign was singularly 
free from abuse. Both candidates had the respect of the people 
generally, and but little fault was found with them on_ personal 
grounds. There has not been a campaign for many years with 
such a distinct issue before it, and that issue was a change in the 
tariff laws in the direction of lower duties. The Democratic party 
insisted that this was the true policy; that it would bring greater 
prosperity to the country, while the other party strenuously op- 
posed this position. It ascribed the prosperity enjoyed by the 
country to protection and believed firmly in the doctrine which 
it has constantly upheld for many years. This, therefore, was a clear, 
distinct issue between the two, and it must be confessed that on 
this issue the people have decided in favor of a change. 

If, then, a change is made, what will be the effect? Of course, 
it is possible, when the other party comes into power, that no very 
considerable change will be effected. Not to change, however, is 
to give the lie to all the professions of many years. It would 
seem, therefore, a change of some kind cannot be avoided. It may 
be that, having won, they will be less desirous of changing than 
formerly, but it is difficult to perceive how they can remain long 
in power without making some pretty radical changes in harmony 
with their long preaching. 

If, then, a change must come, it is pretty clear what will be done. 
First of all, a reduction or repeal will be made of the duties on 
raw materials. This has been one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Democratic party for many years. It is difficult to perceive how 
a change to this extent can be avoided. But even to make no 
greater change than this would result in some serious conse- 
quences. The farmers, for example, who raise wool, would bitterly 
oppose any change looking toward the reduction of the duties on 
their staple. Very likely the manufacturers would not be so stren- 
uous in objecting, provided the duties were not lessened too much 
on the goods they manufactured, and even some manufacturers go 
so far as to assert that they would prefer no duties whatever on 
their goods, provided they could obtain free wool, used in their 
manufacture. This is especially the case with the carpet manu- 
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facturers. They certainly would care nothing about the duties on 
carpets if they could obtain free wool to be used in them. Again, 
some of the iron and steel manufacturers use great quantities of 
foreign ore, and the repeal of the duty of seventy-five cents a ton 
on the ore would be a great relief to them; and they would much 
prefer to compete with foreign manufacturers without any duty 
whatever on the manufactured product, provided they could obtain 
free raw materials. In the event, therefore, of such a change as 
this, we do not expect to see so much opposition from the manufact- 
urers as from the farmers and other persons and interests who 
produce raw materials. Now when the party comes to face the 
known and determined opposition of so large a class of people, 
will they not shrink from carrying their measures so far? It is 
easy enough for anyone to fight a battle from a distance, but it 
requires a great deal of courage to march straight up to the 
enemy’s guns and stand there. We greatly fear that many who 
have been so vociferous for tariff reform will greatly abate their 
cry when they enter the field and come face to face with the 
opposition. They will then perceive that a radical change in the 
tariff is a very serious thing, for it cannot be done without affect- 
ing many interests which, in turn, will be opposed and embittered 
by them. 

Leaving this question of tariff legislation, we may consider for 2 
moment what will be done with the banking interests of the coun- 
try. It is well known that a very large class of persons who are 
more intimately associated with the Democratic party have been 
opposed to the National banking system from the _ beginning. 
Though the system has been decided constitutional on several oc- 
casions, like Goldsmith’s Schoolmaster they are not convinced, 
And of late years this opposition has been growing. While the 
platform of the Democratic party in favor of a return to a State 
bank system by no means commended itself to all of the mem- 
bers of that party, yet it must be said that a very large number 
believed in it, and largely on constitutional grounds. The theory 
of a State banking system fits into their political theory; the two 
harmonize, and, therefore, they are more in sympathy with a re- 
vival of the old system. On the other hand, it is admitted that 
the old system was radically defective in many respects, and these 
_ defects were fully considered in the last number of the MAGAZINE. 
Still it is said, however defective the old system may have been, 
it is not impossible to improve on this experience and to invent 
a new one which will be free from all the flaws and imperfections 
which existed in the old one. So for this reason there will be a 
strong movement in favor of changing the present system, and it is 
possible that it may come into being. It is certain that, if it was 
changed, great results would be wrought in our monetary affairs. If a 
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cheap and easy system of paper money was invented, whereby the 
currency can be inflated, nothing is more certain than that the whole 
business of the country would be greatly agitated, and while possibly, 
under the glare of false prosperity, it might prosper for a while, 
in the end a terrible reaction would come, from which the whole 
country would suffer. This has always been the consequence of 
every great inflation of money in the past, and we have no reason 
to suppose that it is possible to have an inflation in the future 
without a similar result. 

There are other laws which are sure to receive consideration. 
For example, the sum now paid for pensions is enormous, which, 
of course, goes to soldiers who fought to sustain the Union. 
There are those who favor the putting of Confederate soldiers on 
the rolls, or, at least, if this cannot be done, of thinning out very 
largely the roll of Union soldiers, and thus lessening, by many 
millions, the sum devoted to that purpose. This is heard from 
many quarters, and we have no doubt but that the whole pension 
system will be radically changed. These laws are not in the nature 
of a contract, pensions are purely gratuities, and the Government, 
therefore, is under no legal obligations to continue pensions for a 
single day if it should think worth while of repealing or lessening 
them. As pension laws are of this character, it is certain that 
radical changes will be made, and probably this will be one of 
the earliest pieces of legislation. The sentiments of the President- 
elect on this subject are well understood, and doubtless they are 
in accord with those of the great majority of his party. 

The election laws, also, which have been the subject of oppo- 
sition ever since their enactment on the part of the Democratic 
party, will doubtless be speedily repealed. It seems quite clear, 
therefore, that within a few months, at least, some great changes 
must be made that will have a very considerable effect in the 
end on the business of the country. We do not see how these 
changes can be avoided. It is true that already we are beginning 
to see some bad signs resulting from the election. Many who 
were intending to engage in new enterprises, had the present sys- 
tem been continued, have announced their determination to abandon 
their plans, and we are likely to hear more of these things in the 
future. The Democratic press in many cases has already begun to 
retreat and to assure the country that no radical changes will be 
made, injurious to the business interests of the country. But the 
truth is, business is very sensitive, and even slight changes in 
legislation must, in the end, work out serious changes. The 
one thing can hardly be done without affecting the other, 
and the certainty of this is already having a depressing effect on 
those who, otherwise, would have taken new risks and engaged 
with a new heart in manufacturing and other interests. Perhaps 
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the extra session may not be called, but the certainty that some 
changes are inevitable is having a depressing effect, and which{will 
be more and more apparent as the months pass. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE GENERAL SITUATION STILL IMPROVING. 

Business for the last month of Autumn, and the last month 
of a Presidential campaign also, has been very satisfactory, though 
somewhat less than the volume for October, especially during the 
forepart of November, when the excitement of election absorbed 
all other interests for a few days, both before and after the event, 
since when, the improvement noted a month ago has continued 
in nearly all branches of legitimate trade and industry, while in 
some there has been a further gain in activity and an enhance- 
ment in values. As noted in last issue, there has been little of 
the usual unsettling influences of National politics on commerce 
or manufacture this year, notwithstanding the issues of the last 
campaign were more largely economic than ever before. This sat- 
isfactory state of trade, in the face of a proposed and probable 
change in tariff laws, affecting values of nearly all manufact- 
ured articles and of many of the products of the soil,is evidence 
that the great mass of business men, of both political faiths, are 
confident that their interests are safe in the hands of either of 
the great political parties, and that no ill-considered changes will 
be made in either our tariff or currency laws that will cripple 
any important industry. This confidence existed before election, 
and has not been shaken since; for no party could afford to 
adopt a policy so suicidal as to undermine any great business in- 
terest, although they may find it necessary to reduce the burdens 
of taxation on other industries of still greater importance to the 
whole people; and, to equalize not only those burdens, but also 
the shares of the country’s prosperity to be divided among all 
interests, without favor or injustice. 

THE ELECTION NOT AFFECTING’ BUSINESS. 

No legitimate industry need fear to be placed on this common 
level of the natural laws of trade; and any interest that cannot 
stand on such an equal footing with its neighbors deserves, like 
the individual, unable to compete on equal terms, to give way to 
his more skillful rival. Any industry that cannot stand such a 
revision of the tariff and live, is clearly not legitimate, and is 
not worth supporting. The survival of the fittest, upon the basis 
of natural law of trade—supply and demand—is as true of com- 
merce as of men, so far as the relations of our domestic indus- 
tries to each other are concerned, although their relations to for- 
eign industries should be so guarded as to secure our home 
products just enough advantage to give our producers, both of 
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raw material and manufactured goods, the preference over for- 
eign products in our home markets. Anything in excess of this 
is inequality and subsidy collected from many interests for the 
benefit of one, or of a class, which is special legislation opposed 
to the general prosperity and welfare. 

This is the corner-stone upon which our tariff and currency 
legislation may be revised and reformed without ruin to any in- 
terest that is adapted to our soil, climate, population and natural 
resources; and it is the belief, in both financial and commercial 
circles, that it is upon this foundation the proposed new national 
economic fabric will be built, that has prevented the usual stag- 
nation in, and unsettling of business, that has heretofore followed 
such a radical and complete change in the control of the Gov- 
ernment as was effected at the late election. Hence, the im- 
provement noted in general business last month has not only not 
been lost, but augmented, in spite of the excitement over the re- 
sult of the election, and notwithstanding the fact that the rush 
of Fall Trade was over in the previous month. This increased 
activity and improvement in values has been quite marked in 
manufactured goods, led by the great Cotton Goods industry, in 
all its branches, the shoe trade, the iron trades, especially in the 
structural department, woolen manufactures (though to a less ex- 
tent than cotton), and in general trade, both East and West, 
wholesale and retail; and, even at the South, where the sharp 
advance in cotton, on reduced crop estimates, due to unfavorable 
weather, has relieved the late depression. 

STRONG AND ACTIVE MONEY MARKETS 
throughout the country during the month, and especially toward 
the close, are the unerring indices of this general improvement in 
trade, with the center of the activity at Chicago, for the great 
West, where the enormous movement of the crops, noted in our 
last, has continued with but slight, partial, and temporary diminu- 
tion in volume since the grain blockade of a month ago was 
relieved at that and other points of accumulation on the Lakes 
and at the seaboard. The banks of the whole country have had 
ample employment for all their funds, and at uniformly good 
and hardening rates, showing no lack of confidence in the future 
of business in any section, agricultural, commercial, industrial or 
financial. Those, therefore, who have been inclined to indulge in 
doubts of a continuance of the improved conditions of the past four 
months (barring the cholera month of August) are likely to be 
left alone, if carried on by the resistless current of the great busi- 
ness revival that has apparently set in on this side of the Atlantic 
as a result of the two years’ bountiful crops and good export 
demand and prices for our great staple agricultural products, bar- 
ring cotton. As a result, we have exported no gold during the 
month until the close, when a renewal of the demand set in from 
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Europe, in response to a steady drain on the Bank of England 
from Germany and Austria for some time past, to which Russia 
has added her wants the past month. Yet all these sources of 
demand are regarded as pretty well filled up for the present, and 
the feeling in London is reflected here, that there will not be suffi- 
cient further call to cause any further important advance in the 
discount rate. The demand from the interior has been heavy 
and continuous for currency; but the height of the crop move- 
ment is believed to have been reached, as the bulk of the surplus 
winter wheat is out of the farmers’ hands, and the spring wheat 
crop is also well marketed for the season, although the new corn 
crop is only beginning to come to market, and the marketing of 
hogs is later than usual, as the mild weather and higher prices 
of hogs than of corn, has encouraged feeding as much and as 
long as profitable. The smaller crops and the cotton crop are 
rather later than usual, and in cases the movement is smaller, as 
the crops are smaller than of late years. This is true of cotton 
not only, but of potatoes, fruit and hay, in many sections. The 
outflow and return of currency, however, has been very nearly 
equal most of the month, with some indications of an increase in 
the return movement at the close, due to the letting up in the 
grain movement and the congested condition of elevators, though 
not so bad as at the opening of the month. 

The return movement of currency from the interior, and espe- 
cially from the West, was indicated before the close of the month 
by the increase in the Banks’ Reserves, and in the declining rates 
for both call and time loans, money becoming more abundant in 
this center, notwithstanding the little flurry over renewed exports 
of gold on a smail scale, at this very unusual season of the year, 
owing to the extreme scarcity of commercial bills, and the active 
demand for sterling exchange from the dry goods trade. At the 
close there are rather more grain bills on the market, owing to the 
renewed decline in cereals, though provision and cotton exports 
are checked by the extreme advance in the prices of those com- 
modities, owing to the speculation in them. 

THE PRICE OF SILVER AND THE CONFERENCE. 

The Star Comic Opera of the season, in finance, is now being 
played at Brussels by the International Stock Company, consisting 
of the delegates to the so-called Bimetallic Money Conference of 
Europe and this country, in which the United States delegates are 
playing the leading and very heavy role. At first they were com- 
pelled to show their hand, before the other actors in the farce 
would do anything but smile condenscendingly upon them, and 
assure them they had nothing to say, but would kindly listen to 
our proposals and communicate with their Governments. This was 
a cold bath for our delegates who had gone to the Conference 
with such high expectations; and, as a result, their confidence 
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gave place to meekness and fear, and their “demands” were modi- 
fied to the minimum of what their instructions required, and put 
forward with trembling, and in the form of the most modest “ pro- 
posals.” Therefore, Alfred de Rothschild, representing Great Britain, 
or a “syndicate,” or himself, or all the gold fanatics, coolly pro- 
posed on his own “responsibility” that a European syndicate of 
Governments should agree to buy $30,000,000 of silver bullion per 
year so long as the price per ounce remains under 43d. in London, 
or 94% cents here, upon condition our Government agrees to pur- 
chase $54,000,000 of silver bullion per annum. In other words, 
European nations would solemnly bind themselves to take /Zess 
silver annually than they have been doing in the _ ordinary 
course of business, through private sources, if the United States 
will bind itself to keep on buying silver at the present rate fora 
sufficient number of years to drive gold out of our circulating 
medium, and make the United States a silver nation. This, the 
European delegates to the “Bimetallic” Conference, have the 
assurance to call a “proposal,” and to assure our delegates that 
they will agree to it. Had an insult to the United States repre- 
sentatives been intended, it could not have been more studied; 
and our delegates should have withdrawn from the “Conference” 
and cabled their Government for instructions to come home. That 
there will be any more favorable outcome of the meeting for this 
country can scarcely be hoped, from the preponderance of mono- 
metalists on the committee appointed to “consider” the Roths- 
child “ proposals,” “as well as” the plans of Professor Soetbeer 
and of Mr. Levi, the chairman of the Conference, who appointed 
the committee and is doubtless himself a monometalist like his 
countryman Mr. Rothschild, under the guise of a mediator between 
the two parties in the Conference, who have been put forward by 
the monometalists to capture the Conference and make the _posi- 
tion of the United States simply ridiculous. For, there is appar- 
ently as much chance of Soetbeer’s dona fide bimetallic scheme 
being adopted as there was of the United States’ proposals, and no 
more. Indeed, France appears to be the only influential nation in 
the Conference that has met the invitation of this country to par- 
ticipate, which has acted in good faith in accepting it, and whose 
delegates came with authority to take any definite action tending 
toward international bimetalism. Yet, for “moral effect,” or for “bluff,” 
or speculation, the price of silver in London has been advanced, “on 
the prospects of the adoption.of Rothschild’s proposals by the Con- 
ference.” If, however, the United States delegates permit them- 
selves to be made a party to any such farce, they, as well as 
our Government, will deserve the contempt of all Europe, by 
which we will be outwitted and insulted without appearing to 
know it, and the result of the Conference a loss of national pres- 
tige and of diplomatic reputation. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BI-METALISM. 


Why the lately hopeful prospects of the English Government’s 
favorable action at this Conference have been so woefully decep- 
tive can scarcely be conceived, except it has been acting in bad 
faith from the start, or, its policy changed by the incoming Liberal 
Government; in which latter case, the friends of Mr. Gladstone, 
on this side of the Atlantic, will have another occasion to apolo- 
gize for his unfriendliness to the United States, and his English 
admirers be compelled to admit that this great National financier is 
more reactionary than his Tory predecessor. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION, 


Increased gross and reduced net earnings, is the disappointing story 
told of the late enormous traffic of our great railway systems, by their 
last monthly statements just published. Of these, Reading, with be- 
tween one-quarter and one-half a million dollars less expended on 
betterments for the past eleven months than for the same period last 
year, and still, but little increase, comparatively, in its gross earnings 
this year over last for October, in face of nearly $1.00 per ton advance 
in the retail prices of coal; of these, I say, the Reading is the most 
disappointing; and, reflects the condition of the coal trade and of 
the coal roads. Next comes the St. Paul’s statement for October, 
showing a heavy increase in the “Improvement Account,” though 
dividends have been suspended for the express purpose of making 
these improvements, until they were supposed to have been com- 
pleted. This “Improvement Account” in railway accounting is be- 
coming about as important an item, if not as elastic, as the old 
“Construction Account” used to be; and Wall Street asserts that 
it covers heavy rebates paid to shippers in the waging of the re- 
cent rate war that is believed to be the chief cause of the con- 
tinued decrease in the proportion of net to gross earnings, with 
the largest traffic the roads have ever handled. To remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trunk Line presidents lately met in this city, 
and decided to revise practically their old pooling arrangement, 
which was discontinued on the passage of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, which prohibited pooling as well as the payment of 
rebates to shippers, both of which are now practiced, it seems, 
although those clauses of the law have never been repealed. This 
recent action of the Trunk Lines was taken since the late decision 
of Judge Brewer, which, unfortunately, appears in direct conflict 
with the Interstate Law, and is so construed by the Interstate 
Commission itself, which has since reaffirmed its belief in the oppo- 
site view. 

While the Interstate Law was never obeyed in good faith by 
railways generally, nor its provisions very vigorously enforced, this 
conflict of authority between the United States Courts and the 
United States Commissioners can but be demoralizing, and lead 
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to a still more general disregard of the Interstate Law, which cer- 
tainly ought to be obeyed, or repealed, or modified, to bring the 
decisions of the judges and the commissioners into conformity, and 
the railroads of the country into obedience of a law framed 
equally to protect, the rights of the public and the stockholders 
in these great national highways of commerce and transportation. 
As to the influence of these conditions on present values of rail- 
way shares and securities, it has been of less effect than the 
manipulations of the Bull and Bear cliques and pools in the stock 
market, where they have been used with greatest advantage to 
the Bears the past month, as the market is strictly a professional 
one, the public wot being in it. 
THE “INDUSTRIAL” COB HOUSE TUMBLING. 

The readers of this MAGAZINE cannot say they have not been 
warned in time of the inevitable tumbling down of the Cob 
House built out of the “Industrial” stocks, listed on the Stock 
Exchange the past two years. The “Industrial,” is by courtesy 
only, however, for the Trust stocks, watered anywhere from 
three to a half a dozen times their legitimate value, and hence 
gambling shares pure and simple, on which legitimate dividends 
could not be earned without robbery of the consuming public, 
which could not and would not stand it for any length of time. 
These facts have been pointed out time and again in this article, 
and also the inevitable consequence of State or National legisla- 
tion, or both, that would sweep these monopolies in the necessities 
of life, out of existence, or reduce them to legitimate industry 
again open to competition and subject to the natural laws of 
supply and demand. That time has now overtaken these illegiti- 
mate Trusts, and the cob houses and fortunes, built out of their 
stocks, have begun to tumble, as seen on the Stock Exchange the 
past month, or since the result of the election has been inter- 
preted in Wall Street, as well as through the country, as the death- 
knell of Trusts. Insiders and outsiders have, since that day, com- 
peted with each other in their efforts to unload the stocks of 
these so-called Industrials, whenever the market would take them; 
while conservative banks and bankers have discriminated against 
them, or wholly refused them as collateral for loans. 

This is the only class of securities, or of property that has 
been affected by the elections, as stated in the beginning of 
this article; namely, that no legitimate industry had been injured. 
It is true, that a drive was made by the Bears on the Stock 
Exchange, against railway shares as well as “ Industrials,’ after 
the result of the election was first known. But it was only an 
excuse to break the market, and, railway ‘shares have since then 
resisted the Bear attacks, because investors have not been selling 
them while they have the “Industrials,” for the very good rea- 
son described above. 
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THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


We have had a further boom in provisions, as the result of 
continued manipulation of the market for hog products in Chicago, 
by the clique that has controlled these products for four months 
past. They have been able to force prices still higher the past 
month, because of the light receipts of hogs at the West, caused by 
the cheaper prices of corn than hogs and the mild autumn 
which has been most favorable to feeding. Hence, farmers held 
back their hogs and fed their corn instead of selling it, to ship 
larger and fatter hogs later on, when prospects are for lower 
prices of provisions, which have been forced unnaturally high by 
reason of the speculation and the light stocks carried over from last 
year. 

Cotton has also had a boom; and a genuine, not a manipulated 
one; as the short crop estimates have been reduced several] times 
the past month, on account of the unfavorable weather the past 
season ending in an early killing frost. These estimates have 
been reduced from about 8,000,000 bales early in the season to 
less than 7,000,000 recently, against 9,000,000 bales last year. 
These first started in the trade due to buying, then Wall Street 
came in, then the South, and, finally Liverpool and Manchester, 
which had held off, on the depressed condition of the industry 
in Europe and in India, and on the labor troubles in Manchester, 
until this market had gotten away from them. But, the end of 
the labor difficulties, a decidedly short crop and nearly 3 cents 
per pound higher prices, finally brought them in, and one of the 
rankest old-fashioned booms seen in years has carried the price 
to over 10 cents per pound, or back to old-time prices, which, 
if maintained, will lift the Southern States out of the slough of 
despond, in which they have been sinking for the last three 
years, apparently never to get out again. The prices are, no 
doubt, dangerously high so early in the season. But the boom 
is still on and they may go higher before a reaction, yet prices 
of cotton for this crop are not going anywhere near last year’s 
basis, notwithstanding wheat has lost its boom of a year ago and 
is back to the ante-European short crop prices of three years 
ago, with the whole breadstuffs list following it on enormous 
receipts and small export demand. Thus in both staples of 
export, cotton and grain, we have another proof that maximum 
crops are by no means the most profitable to producers. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Silver Questton—Another Plan—lIlf the Brussels conference 
fails to accomplish anything for improving the value of silver, what 
shall be done? It is evident that the present policy in the United 
States is very generally opposed. It is equally evident that there 
is not gold enough for the uses demanded of it. The sensitive- 
ness of the markets to changes in the demand and supply, alter- 
ations in the rates of interest, etc., are conclusive proof of this. It 
would seem, therefore, that the thing to do is to find some practi- 
cable plan of continuing the use of silver at a gold valuation. If 
this can be done, then the metallic basis of the currency will be 
sounder, values will be more steady, and a great industry will be 
preserved. The following plan is suggested: Authorize any persons 
to form National banks and to deposit silver with the Government 
instead of bonds, and to issue currency against it to its full value, 
and to require them to keep in addition a margin of twenty per cent. 
in National bonds or perhaps other first-class designated securities. 
If the silver declined in value, require the banks to deposit more 
silver or bonds, or be compelled by the Government to withdraw 
a portion of their notes until the twenty per cent. margin of safety 
was reached. By such a plan the silver producers could form banks 
for using their silver as a basis for their issues. Another plan is 
suggested. Authorize existing banks to take silver as a collateral 
security and to issue notes against its value with a margin, as above 
stated. The silver producers need not form banks, but go to other 
banks and get this done for them and pay them a percentage for 
furnishing the required margin needed to protect the circulation. 





American Bankers’ Assoctation—The feeling seems to be growing 
that if the association is to be continued, it should greatly change 
its methods and plans of work. Hitherto persons have been 
selected to interest and entertain the bankers who were of con- 
siderable note and importance, without much reference to their 
themes; or other selections have been made through favoritism 
or other motive. Many of the papers and addresses thus delivered 
have been only in a very remote way connected with the subjects 
of banking, and the opinion has become very general that the asso- 
ciation is not accomplishing much of anything. The inviting of 
sO many outsiders to address bankers chiefly because they are 
men of eminence is a rather objectionable proceeding, first of all, 
because it is a reflection on the capacity of the bankers them- 
selves. While it is true that bankers often make no pretense to 
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literary grace, they are men of ideas, and can do far more to 
instruct one another than most of those individuals can who are 
invited from the outside. It is therefore, we repeat, a _ reflection 
on the ability of those engaged in the banking business to have 
so much entertainment furnished by outsiders, who, after all, have 
a much less perfect knowledge of the matters pertaining to the 
association than the members themselves. Changes, therefore, 
should be made in both directions. If the association is to exist, 
the best banking thought and ability should direct it, and furnish 
the ideas in the form of papers and addresses at the annual meet- 
ings; and in the next place there should be an end of inviting 
persons to speak simply because it might please them or in some 
way work a personal advantage to those inviting, without much 
reference or thought to what such persons might say to the mem- 
bers who attend. We have advocated from time to time a more 
radical departure in the work of the association pertaining espe- 
cially to the improvement of our system of commercial law. The 
subject of State taxation might also furnish, very properly, a theme 
for exhaustive papers, discussion, negotiation, and ultimate legisla- 
tion. At present, all kinds of systems prevail in the different 
States, and it would seem as though an effort ought to be made 
to devise the best system, and then seek to put it in practice as 
generally as possible. Surely, there is enough for such an asso- 
ciation to do if it will only set about it; but in holding a meet- 
ing once a year, and then for only two or three days, there is 
little time for accomplishing anything, and thus conducted, in the 
opinions of many, it seems to be quite a useless association. It 
need not be, however, if the association will really take hold of 
some great question or questions and work them up in a thorough 
manner. 





State Taxation—A very interesting paper was read at the last 
convention of the State Bankers’ Association of Michigan, describ- 
ing the systems of taxation in the various States. This paper 
appears elsewhere in the present number. It discloses a medley 
of so-called bank systems pertaining to banks. It would seem as 
though about the only idea in the minds of the legislators was 
by some hook or crook to get something out of the banks in the 
way of taxes, without much reference to the right or just method 
of obtaining it. The bringing together of these laws is a graphic 
presentation of their crudity, and of the need of improving them. 
Surely, this is the best kind of work for a State association, and 
as the outcome of this effort we expect to see conferences of 
bankers representing the various State associations engaged in pre 
paring some mutual plan of State taxation. This ought to be so 
for another reason, namely, that the banks ought to be put 
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as nearly on the same footing as possible with respect to the 
burden of taxes which they must pay to the State. 





State Banking.—Those who think State bank note circulation is 
the ideal currency for the country might read with profit the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the annual message of the Governor of 
Indiana, for the year 1853: “The speculator comes to Indianapolis 
with a bundle of bank notes in one hand, and the stock in 
the other. In twenty-four hours he is on his way to some 
distant point of the Union with what he denominates legal 
currency, authorized by the Legislature of Indiana. He has nomi- 
nally located his bank in some remote part of the State, difficult 
of access, where he knows no banking facilities are required, and 
intends that his notes shall go into the hands of persons who 
will have no means of demanding their redemption.” The result 
of the State bank policy of circulation was two or three dozen 
different systems of currency with no established basis of values, 
and with the result that business was flooded with bills that 
might be worth their face value or less than that of white paper. 
Counterfeiting flourished in those days before the civil war, for 
no workman had any means of knowing whether the bills, palmed 
off on him for wages and supplies, were good or bad, so that the 
result was he was made the victim of the blacklegs and money 
exchanges, whenever worthless currency was left in the hands of 
the latter. 





Abolition of Days of Grace—The Vermont Legislature has passed 
a bill of great importance to bankers and other business men, entitled, 
“An Act Relating to the Maturity of Contracts.” It abolishes the 
old custom of allowing three days grace on promissory notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange. This action was recommended by 
the American Bankers’ Association at its meeting in September, 
and Vermont is the first State to adopt it. The act will not 
apply to negotiable papers made before the first day of January, 
1893. It would have been wiser to defer it until 1894, so that the 
other State Legislatures might have time to pass similar laws, 
and make the new system uniform simultaneously throughout the 


Union. 


Decline in the Profits of Cotton Manufacturing —tIn an_interest- 
ing address delivered before the Manchester Statistical Society by 
its president, Mr. Fogg, he said that while America, in four years 
with protection, had increased the number of her spindles only 
about 8 per cent., India had, with free trade, increased the num- 
ber of her spindles 23 per cent. He could not see why the oper- 
atives should demand a working day of eight hours. “ England,” 
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he said, “now takes only one-third of the cotton grown instead of 
one-half, as she did twenty years ago; and the dividends paid in 
Oldham—a fair sample of trade—have averaged under 3% per 
cent. in the last sixteen years. That profit, with the certainty of 
a large loss on the principal, is hardly likely to induce invest- 
ments in the cotton industry, when the eight-hour day is added 
to the other difficulties pressing on the trade.” 





ls Speculation Declining ?—The New York Daily Commercial Bul- 
leten had an interesting article on this topic not long since, in 
which the history of speculation was briefly given, the decline 
therein noted, and the causes therefor. It was remarked that spec- 
ulation received its first great stimulus from the war, the varying 
success of which, with the rapidly fluctuating prices of gold, caus- 
ing rapid changes in the market value of all investments in prod- 
ucts. This period of speculation, however, had a very severe 
shock in the panic of 1873. In that collapse many of the great 
fortunes hastily made from _ speculation disappeared, and during 
the next five years the country sought to recover from the effect 
of this panic. In 1879 the resumption of specie payments, a great 
conservative act, proved to be the introduction of six years of 
speculative activity. This revival was due partly to the general 
recovery of confidence in American enterprises, both at home and 
in Europe, also to the great expansion of railroad building and other 
industrial enterprises. Of late years there has been a great com- 
plaint of the decline of the speculative spirit, and the following 
facts are given to illustrate the truth of this decline. Those 
engaged in speculation are very different persons from those who 
engaged in it a few years ago. The outside public especially have 
been disappearing from Wall Street, and speculations are conducted 
more and more by professional traders and capitalists connected 
with the corporations whose securities are bought and sold. This 
change has caused a much larger portion of the business to center 
in the hands of a few wealthy commission houses, while a large 
portion of the exchanges do a much smaller business and get lit- 
tle beyond second-hand orders, yielding but two dollars per one 
hundred shares. It is among this class that the complaint most 
frequently arises about unsatisfactory business rather than any less- 
ening in the volume of transactions. 





The Future of Gold Productton—In the new edition of his 
work, “ Die Zukunft des Silbers”’ (The Future of Silver), Eduard 
Suess, of Vienna, one of the foremost geologists of the world, 
reafirms the conclusion to which he arrived in former editions, 
namely, that “the gold of the future does not allow us to believe 
in the future of gold,” that is, the learned professor foresees a 
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falling off in the production of gold which will lead to such a 
condition of things that the production of the yellow metal will 
not keep pace with Consumption, and that the world will have to 
reject, as a standard of value, a metal the supply of which is 
insufficient. The discovery of extensive gold fields in South Africa 
has not changed Professor Suess’ opinions. He anticipates the 
rehabilitation of silver, believing that it will be taken as the 
standard of value, being the only metal fitted to discharge the 
office of a measure of values. Although, with the growing scarc- 
ity of gold, due to various causes, and _ including its greatly 
augmented use in the arts, the disproportion between gold and 
silver increases yearly, this result is due largely to the disappear- 
ance of gold from the world’s stock of coinage. Last week we gave 
a condensed statement of Professor Suess’ estimate regarding the 
amount of gold used in the arts, showing that, in all probability, 
gold is going into the arts every year in excess of its production, 
which irresistibly leads to the conclusion that gold coins are being 
melted down in large numbers—a most remarkable view of the 
matter, and one full of interest as bearing on the currency ques- 
tion. The Fznzancial News, of London, we note, takes the same 
view as Professor Suess as to the growing scarcity of gold, say- 
ing: ‘‘What is the use of trying to persuade men of business that 
gold is very plentiful just now, when, as a matter of fact, it prob- 
ably, during the whole of this century, was never dearer than at 
present ?” 





Gold Production for 1891.—The world’s production of gold dur- 
ing 1891 was the largest on record. In round numbers, the pro- 
duction for the last five years was as follows: 1887, 5,097,600 0z.; 
1888, 5,251,000 0z.; 1889, 5,641,000 oz.; 1890, 5,586,000 oz.; and 
1891, 6,033,000 oz. For the first time for many years there was a 
slight set-back in 1890. A noticeable feature of recent years has 
been the development of the Witwatersrand Goldfields. The pro- 
duction of these fields has been as follows: 1887, 34,897 0oz.; 1888, 
230,917 0z.; 1889, 379,733 0Oz.; 1890, 494,801 Oz.: 1891, 729,213 oz. 
Adding in 1891 the output of other Transvaal gold fields, which 
amounted to about 107,000 oz., the total production of the Trans- 
vaal for 1891 reaches 836,250 oz, For the current year it is 
expected that the production will quite reach 1,250,000 oz. In 
1888 the Transvaal only produced 4% per cent. of the world’s 
yield, but in 1891 the proportion had risen to 13.8 per cent., and 
this year it is tolerably certain to reach 21 per cent. The follow- 
ing was the production in 1890 for the countries named: United 
States, about 1,586,500 oz.; Australia, 1,469,200 oz.; and Russia, 
1,019,000 oz. As the return for these countries has not altered to 
any large extent, the Transvaal will probably take the third place 
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for the current year, and very likely the second place in 1893. 
Mining in the Transvaal has not yet reached its culminating 
point, as new mines are being constantly opened, and old ones 
still further developed. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS.* 


[CONTINUED., } 

These cases, therefore, run counter to most of the authorities on 
that subject. Nor are we wholly satisfied with the reasoning. No 
distinction was drawn between an ordinary indorsement, and one 
for collection. And yet there is an obvious reason for one. An 
indorser for value is presumed to have inquired into the title to 
the check or other instrument he purchases; surely he will not 
part with his money before doing this. But an agent for collection 
has no interest in the instrument except collecting it. He is not 
the owner, but represents him. The owner ought to be held if the 
instrument proves to be worthless, but there is no sound reason for 
holding his agent. 

Again, the drawee can recover when the instrument is indorsed in 
blank (National Bank v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 444), or is unnecessarily 
indorsed and thereby is lulled into greater security of its genuine- 
ness. On one occasion a forged check was presented to a bank, 
which was made payable to a payee named therein, or bearer. It 
was cashed by a bank to which it was presented by an unknown 
person who was not identified on his indorsement, and was then 
sent to the drawee bank for payment. It credited the other bank 
with the amount, but after the discovery of the forgery sued to 
recover the amount thus paid. In rendering judgment against the 
defendant the court said: ‘The indorsement, which was not neces- 
sary to the transfer of the check, was a guarantee to the signature of 
the drawer, and the plaintiff had a right to believe that the indorser 
was known to the defendant by proper inquiry.” (/7rst Nat. Bank 
v. First Nat. Bank, 151 Mass. 280, 284.) 

So, too, an instrument for collection which is indorsed in blank 
by the owner, thereby rendering its diversion easier, is deemed 
negligence on his part, and if it be wrongfully transferred the 
transferee acquires a good title and can collect and retain the 
proceeds. Thus, in Coors v. German Nat. Bank (14 Colo. 202), A. 
indorsed a draft in blank to B. for collection, who, wrongfully 
assuming to be the owner, sold it to C., who had no knowledge of 
B.’s lack of title. It was held that C. had acquired a good title and 
could retain the proceeds. Nor was the fact that in B.’s letter, 
sending the draft to C., it was described as A.’s acceptance, an indi- 
cation of A.’s ownership. It was merely a description of the paper. 

* Copyrighted by HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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The court said Coors by a word could have limited his indorse- 
ment so as to protect himself and others; that he failed to do 
sO was not the fault of the appellee, but his own, and he must 
suffer the loss. 

When the drawee has paid a raised check the excess can be 
recovered. (Marine Nat. Bank v. National City Bank, 59 N. Y. 
67, 77.) Thus, a bank in New Orleans drew a bill at sight on the 
Bank of Commerce of New York for $105, payable to “J. Durand.” 
After issuing the bill the amount was fraudulently altered to 
$1,005, payable to “J. Bonnet,” and indorsed with that name. The 
Bank of Commerce paid the bill at sight to the Union Bank, which 
received it for collection from a bank in Charleston. The Bank of 
Commerce recovered the amount, the jury having found that it 
was not negligent in not discovering the forgery before paying the 
bill. (Bank v. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 230.)* But if either party has 
been negligent, whereby the other has been injured, the injury must 
be borne by the negligent party. (Bank v. Union Bank, 3 N.Y. 230; 
National Bank v. National Mechanics’ Bank’g Ass'n, 55 N. Y. 211; 
National Park Bank v. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 77; Espy v. Bank, 
18 Wall. 614; Redington v. Wood, 45 Cal. 406; Third Nat. Bank v. 
Allen, 59 Mo. 1; Parker v. Rover, 67 Ind. 500; Fzrst Nat. Bank v. 
State Bank, 22 Neb. 767; Marine Nat. Bank v. National City Bank, 
59 N. Y. 67.) And if the check has been raised and afterward 
certified the excess can be recovered if the drawee has not been 
negligent. (Cleews v. Bank, 89 N. Y. 421; Banks and their Depositors, 
§ 225.) And likewise the excess, if the alteration was done afterwards. 
(National Bank v. National Mechanics’ Bank'g Ass'n, 55 N. Y. 211; 
Banks and their Depositors, § 226.) 

But if the drawee can recover the excess, why should he be held 
liable to the drawer for paying the excess whenever there has 
been no negligence? (See § 9.) In many cases checks are so care- 
fully altered that it is exceedingly difficult to detect the alteration. 
Now the bank can recover from the receiver of the money on 
the ground that it was not negligent in paying it; and it cannot 
charge the amount to the drawer on the ground that it was neg- 
ligent in paying it. Would not a more reasonable rule absolve a 
bank from liability in such cases, giving the drawer a right of 
action against the receiver for the excess, or the bank such a 
right for the receiver’s benefit ? 

A draft was drawn by the National Bank of Commerce on its 
New York correspondent, which was raised by the payee, and 
deposited with the Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, which gave 
him credit for the full amount. This bank then forwarded the 


* This case is imperfectly reported; see criticism in ational Park Bank v. 
Seaboard Bank, 44 Hun. 53. 
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draft to the New York correspondent of the National Bank of 
Commerce, which paid the full amount of the draft, and charged 
the amount to that bank. Subsequently, the Manufacturers & 
Traders’ Bank, ascertaining that the draft had been raised, directed 
the National Bank of Commerce to procure the draft from its 
New York correspondent, make an affidavit to the _ correct 
amount, and promised to remit the difference. The National Bank 
having accepted this proposition, the Manufacturers & Traders’ 
Bank became liable for the amount of the raised draft, less, of 
course, the amount for which it was originally drawn. This bank, 
however, afterward declined to execute the proposition, and then 
the National Bank of Commerce directed the Manufacturers & 
Traders’ Bank to return the draft and affidavit, and notified its 
correspondent that it would not recognize the payment of the 
draft for more than the original amount. It was decided that by 
such conduct the National Bank of Commerce had rescinded its 
contract with the Manufacturers & Traders’ Bank, under which 
it had become liable for the difference between the original amount 
and raised amount of the draft. Nor could the National Bank of 
Commerce recover the difference between the two amounts in an 
action for money had and received, because the Manufacturers & 
Traders’ Bank had not obtained the money of the National Bank 
of Commerce, but that of its New York correspondent. (Natzonal 
Bank v. Manufacturers & Traders’ Bank, 122 N. Y. 367.) 

Let us next consider when the money paid cannot be recovered. 
When there has been a failure to discover the forged signatures 
of the makers of the instruments presented and the holders did 
not indorse them. 

One of the cases that may be mentioned is that of the Com- 
mercial & Farmers’ Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank (30 Md. 11). A 
person presented himself at the first mentioned bank and deposited 
a check purporting to have been drawn. by A. on the other bank 
for $4,600, and pavable to the presenter’s order. It was entered 
to his credit, but the teller was directed by the cashier not to 
pay any check that might be drawn by the depositor until the 
deposited check had been paid. Having been passed through the 
Clearing House in the regular manner, and paid, the depositor’s 
check was afterwards honored. Two days after paying his check 
the forgery was discovered by the action of A. in overdrawing 
his account, which was reduced by charging the forged check to 
it. The First National Bank gave notice of the forgery to the 
other and demanded the amount, but the other denied its liabil- 
ity save for the small balance still remaining. The court declared 
that the law imposed on the First National Bank the duty of 
knowing A.’s signature, and it could not, therefore, recover the 
$4,500 paid by the other bank to A. “For,” said the court, “there 
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is nothing unconscientious in the defendants retaining the money, 
and no reason why the loss as between parties thus equally inno- 
cent and equally deceived, but where one is bound to know and 
act upon his knowledge and the other has no means of knowledge, 
should be thrown upon the latter in exoneration of the former. 
The safest rule for the commercial public, as well as that most 
consistent with justice, is to allow the loss to remain where by 
course of business it has been placed.” 

Another case may be noticed. (Bank v. Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank, 10 Vt. 141.) In this case a check on the Bank of St. Albans, 
in favor of W. or bearer, was purchased by another bank from 
the alleged payee, an entire stranger, but indorsed in the name of 
W., and it was paid on presentment by the drawee bank. It was 
subsequently discovered that the name of the maker, who was 
the president and a customer of the bank, was a forgery. The 
bank failed in a suit to recover back the money. 

In Deposit Bank v. Fayette Nat. Bunk, 13 S. W. Rep. 339, Ky., 
the checks of one of its principal depositors were forged and paid 
for several months before the forgery was discovered. They had 
been cashed by other banks in good faith after inquiry of the 
drawee bank concerning the depositor’s account. The drawee bank 
was compelled to bear the loss, and could not recover from the 
banks which had received the money. 

For other signature cases of a similar character, see Bernhetmer 
v. Marshall & Co., 2 Minn. 78. 

Two banks had an arrangement for collecting checks and remit- 
ting the balances. One of them collected a check on the First 
National Bank of Owego, and for which it accounted. Several 
weeks afterwards it was proved that the payee’s name had been 
forged, and the collecting bank refunded the amount to the Owego 
bank. In the next settlement with the other collecting bank it 
deducted the amount thus refunded. It was decided that this 
could not be done. (Hall v. Tioga Nat. Bank, 21 N. Y. Dig. 416.) 

Again, when the money has been paid to an agent and he has 
paid it over to his principal before notice of the mistake it cannot 
be recalled. (atzonal City Bank v. Westcott, 118 N. Y. 468; La Farge 
v. Knelland, 7 Cow. 460; Mowatt v. McLealn, 1 Wend. 173; Herrick 
v. Gallagher, 60 Barb. 566; Watzonal Park Bank v. Seaboard Bank, 
114 N. Y. 28; United States Nat. Bank v. National Park Bank, 13 N. 
Y. Supp. 411.) Thus, a draft which was drawn on the National 
Park Bank, which had been fraudulently altered, was received by 
the E. bank for collection, and was indorsed and sent by it to the 
Seaboard Bank for collection for its account. The amount was 
credited to the E. bank, and was subsequently paid by the National 
Park Bank to the Seaboard Bank, and before the discovery of the 
fraud the amount was paid by this bank to the sender. It was * 
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declared that the Seaboard Bank was not liable to the National 
Park Bank for the amount. (National Park Bank v. Seaboard Bank, 
114 N. Y. 28.) But this rule does not prevail in Missouri (Koontz 
v. Central Nat. Bank, 51 Mo. 275.) In that State the agent’s respon- 
sibility continues, notwithstanding the payment of the money to his 
principal. But the court was wrong in supposing that the case of 
Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany (1 Hill 287) sustained their rule, 
for the defendant was the owner of the check in controversy.* 

But the money must have actually been paid to the principal, 
and not a credit given merely for the amount. (United States 
Nat. Bank v. National Park Bank, 13 N. Y. Supp. 411, affd. 129 
N. Y. 647.) 

Finally, when a bill has been forged before circulating, for exam- 
ple, by forging the name of the payee by the drawer, the instru- 
ment is regarded as payable to bearer; and if the amount should 
be collected by a bank of the drawee and paid to the holder, the 
drawee could not compel the bank to refund on the discovery of 
the forgery. Thus a bill was drawn by a partnership on A., pay- 
able to the order of B., a fictitious person, and B.’s indorsement 
was forged by one of the partners, and the bill was presented to 
a bank and discounted in the regular course of business, and after- 
wards was transmitted to another bank for collection. The bill 
was accepted and paid by the drawee, but he failed to recover 
the money thus paid on discovery of the forgery of B.’s indorse- 
ment. By thus indorsing B.’s name, the partnership plainly affirmed 
that the indorsement was genuine, and the bill, therefore, could be 
negotiated by delivery. 

By this representation the bank was induced to discount the 
bill, and if it had brought an action thereon against the drawers, 
they would have been estopped from controverting the genuineness 
of the indorsement. (Meacher v. Fort, 3 Hill S. C. 227.) Again, 
a bill payable to a fictitious person is regarded as payable to 
bearer, and therefore he could be regarded as a nonentity. “The 
bank had a good title to the bill as against the drawers and the 
payee, and that was a good title against the world.” As the first 
bank, therefore, had a good title, so had the second, and there- 
fore the drawee could not recover from it. (Cogg7¢/l v. American 
Exchange Bank, 1 N. Y. 113.) 

This rule denying a recovery to the drawee from those to whom 
he may have paid paper by mistake does not apply in cases of 
payment before the paper is seen,t or in those in which the pay- 


* Although this does not clearly appear from report, Bronson, J., declared in 
a later case that on further inquiry he had learned that the defendant bank 
was the owner. Coggz// v. American Exchange Bank, 1 N. Y. 113. 


+ Goddard v. Merchants’ Bank, 4 N. Y. 149. But this rule is repudiated in 
Minnesota, Bernheimer v. Marshall & Co., 2 Minn. 78, 84, Atwater, J., saying 
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ment is subject to future examination. Said Mr. Justice Rapallo 
(Allen v. Fourth Nat. Bank, 59 N. Y. 12, 19), “In case of com- 
mercial paper being paid without previous inspection, it is, no 
doubt, the duty of the party paying to use due diligence in making 
the inspection as soon as he has the opportunity, and in giving 
notice of the forgery if one be discovered; and if by his failure 
to do so the party receiving is prejudiced, such negligence would 
be a good answer to the claim for restitution. The doctrine of 
Price v. Neal (3 Burr. 1354) is exceptional, and in strictness applies 
only where the paper is actually presented to the party, and 
accepted or paid on or after such presentation. Where the pay- 
ment is made without presentation, and accepted subject to future 
examination of the paper, the case is not within the exception in 
Price v. Neal, and the ordinary rules respecting money paid by 
mistake and negligence, and its consequences should be applied.” 

When a bank receives a check for collection and credits the 
amount to the depositor, it can be charged back as soon as the 
discovery has been made, in the ordinary course of collection, that 
the check is a forgery. In Rapp v. National Security Bank (136 
Pa. 426) a customer deposited a check for collection drawn on a 
bank in New York which was credited as cash. It was sent to 
another bank in New York for collection. It proved to be a raised 
check, and was charged back by the drawee bank to the other 
New York bank, by that bank to the defendant bank, which, in 
turn, charged the amount to the account of the depositor. He 
sought to recover, on the ground that he was misled by the credit- 
ing of the check as cash in his account. This was declared to be 
not negligence; indeed, the only negligence in the case was in 
taking the check especially against the advice of the cashier of 
the defendant bank. “The defendant bank assumed no duty, and 
was chargeable with no duty, except that of forwarding the check 
for collection in the usual manner.” 

When a bank has collected checks on a forged indorsement, it 
has been declared that the money must be refunded to the true 
owner. Thus, W. was the owner and payee of some checks. His 


that ‘‘if the drawer is allowed to recover on payment of a forged draft because he 
has not seen it, he would probably never care to see a draft before payment, but 
even when presented at his counter, and he present, would direct his clerk to pay 
it, and afterwards take advantage of his own /aches to enforce a recovery. To 
admit this would be to overthrow the long settled principles of law, and require 
the holder, instead of the drawee, to guarantee the signature of the drawer, which 
manifestly would be most unjust and inequitable, and destructive of commercial 
business. The rule, as laid down by Justice Bailey in Mz/nes v. Duncan, 6 Barn. & 
Cr. 671, is undoubtedly correct, that ‘if a party pay money under a mistake of the 
real facts, and no /aches are imputable to him (in respect of his omitting to avail 
himself of the means of knowledge within his power), he may recover back such 


money.’ ”’ 
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name was forged, and the checks thus indorsed passed to A. for 
value, who deposited them for collection in his bank. The checks 
were collected, and the proceeds were credited to A. Both he 
and the collecting bank were declared to be liable for the amount. 
“ Although the bank,” said the court, “does not appear to have 
acted in any other capacity or under any other claim than a col- 
lecting agent for the railroad company, it is equally liable for its 
acts on behalf of a principal who could confer no such authority. 
Both defendants have contributed to the same injury, and are to 
render but a single satisfaction.” (Whzte v. Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, 
4 Daly 225, 228, citing Zhomas v. Rumsey, 6 Johns. 26. The plain- 
tiffs had their election either to sue in trover, as for conversion, 
or to recover the amount in an action for money had and received. 
Talbot v. Bank, 1 Hill 295.) 

Of course, the collecting bank cannot keep the money; but we 
apprehend that it may be returned to the source whence it came. 
And when this is done, the sender of the instrument collected can 
sustain no action against the bank. (Allen v. Fourth Nat. Bank, 
59 N. Y. 12.) 

In like manner, if a drawee bank pays a check to a collecting 
bank and charges the amount to the drawer, and afterwards, dis- 
covering the original payee’s indorsement thereon to be a forgery, 
charges the amount to the bank from which it was received and 
credits the drawer, the check has been neither paid nor accepted. 
Thus, a company drawing a check on the Savannah Bank & Trust 
Co. in favor of F. It was indorsed with F.’s name, and also “ For 
collection for account of the Darien Bank,’ and sent to the drawee 
bank, which credited the amount to the sending bank and charged 
the drawee for the same. Afterward, the drawee bank was notified 
by F. not to pay the check, and that his indorsement was forged. 
The bank then charged the amount to the Darien Bank, and 
credited the account of the drawer, and returned the check to the 
sending bank. In an action by F. against the drawee, he failed 
to recover. (Freeman v. Savannah Bank & Trust Co., 14 So. Rep. 
579 Ga.; see Furst Nat. Bank v. Whitman, 94 U.S. 343.) 

In Laue v. Lippe (25 N. Y. State Rep. 823), a check was given 
by Lippe to Laue drawn on the Germania Bank, and ‘which was 
paid on the forged indorsement of the payee to the Importers & 
Traders’ Bank, and the amount was charged to the drawer. On 
discovery of the forgery, the amount was charged back, and the 
rightful holder, Laue, sued the maker for it. He failed, the court 
declaring that he had no cause of action against him, but ought 
to have proceeded either against the Importers & Traders’ Bank 
for conversion or against the Germania Bank for the amount of 
the check. (Zhompson v. Bank, 82 N. Y. 6.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK BY TELEGRAM. 
CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
North Atchison Bank v. Garretson. 


One T., having purchased certain cattle, offered his check for $22,000 in pay- 
ment. The seller refused to accept it or part with the cattle until assured that the 
check would pe paid, and therefore telegraphed the drawee, asking if it would pay 
T.’s check for $22,000. ‘Ihe drawee answered: ‘‘ T. is good. Send on your 
paper.” /e/d, that this constituted a contract to pay the check on presentation. 
39 Fed. Rep. 163, and 47 Fed. Rep. 867, affirmed. 

A bank which has agreed to accept a check for a certain sum cannot refuse pay- 
ment because the check when presented concludes with the words ‘‘wita exchange,” 
no place of exchange being named, and the check being dated and payable in the 
same town; for such words are mere surplusage, and of noeffect. 47 Fed. Rep. 
867, affirmed. 


In Error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western 
District of Missouri. Affirmed. Before Caldwell and Sanborn, Circuit 
Judges, and Shiras, District Judge. 

SHIRAS, District Judge.—The plaintiffs below, G. A. Garretson & Co., 
a firm engaged in the banking business at Muscatine, Iowa, brought 
this action in the United States Circuit Court for the western district 
of Missouri, against the North Atchison Bank, a corporation located at 
Westboro, Mo., to recover the amount of a check drawn by one James 
Tate on the defendant bank for the sum of $22,000. The case was sub- 
mitted to the trial court upon an agreed statement of facts, and judg- 
ment was given in favor of the plaintiffs, the reasons therefor being very 
fully and ably stated in an opinion reported in 47 Fed. Rep. 867. 

The facts necessary to be stated are as follows: In September, 1888, 
the Muscatine Cattle Company sold to James Tate 1,000 head of cattle, 
at $22 per head, delivery of the cattle to be made at Pueblo, Colo. Tate 
offered to A. J. Streeter, the agent of the cattle company, in payment 
for the cattle, his check for $22,000 on the North Atchison Bank, and 
thereupon Streeter sent the following telegram to the bank: 

PUEBLO, COLO., Sept. 2, 1888. 

“ To North Achison Bank, Westboro, Mo.: Will you pay James Tate’s 
check on you, twenty-two thousand dollars? Answer. 

“A. J. STREETER.” 

To this telegram the following reply was sent and delivered to Streeter: 

“ WESTBORO, MoO., Sept. 29, 1888. 

“ To A. J. Streeter, Pueblo, Colo.: James Tate is good. Send on your 
paper. | NORTH ATCHISON BANK.” 

On the receipt of this answer, and on the faith thereof, the Muscatine 
Cattle Company delivered the cattle to Tate, and accepted from him in 
payment thereof his check in the following form : 

“ WESTBORO, MoO., Sept. 28, 1888. 

“ North Achison Bank: Pay tothe-order of Muscatine Cattle Com- 
panv twenty-two thousand dollars, with exchange. 

‘« $22,000. JAMES TATE.” 

The cattle company, being at the time indebted to the plaintiff firm 
in a sum exceeding the amount of the check, exhibited the same with 
the telegrams already set forth, to the plaintiff firm, and thereupon said 
firm accepted the check, giving the cattle company credit therefor. In 
due time the check was presented for payment to the North Achison 
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Bank, which was refused, the reason assigned being, “ Want of funds.” 
Subsequently the check was again presented, and a demand made for 
payment, which was refused, on the ground that “Tate had counter- 
manded the same.” 

Counsel for plaintiff in error in the brief filed in the cause discuss at 
some length the question whether the check is to be deemed an inland 
bill of exchange or a certified check, but, as we view the case, these are 
matters aside from the real question at issue. In the petition filed in 
the cause the plaintiffs therein set forth the facts zz extenso,and base the 
right of recovery thereon, regardless of the technical distinctions exist- 
ing between inland bills of exchange and checks accepted or certified. 
The rights of the parties are dependent solely upon the question whether 
the North Atchison Bank bound itself unconditionally in writing to pay 
Tate’s check on the bank for the sum of $22,000. If that is the fair 
meaning of the telegram passing between Streeter, as the representative 
of the Muscatine Cattle Company, and the defendant bank, then, as the 
admitted fact is that the company delivered the cattle to Tate and 
received the check in payment therefor on the faith of the promise made 
by the defendant bank, it follows that the bank is bound to make good 
the promise made. 

When correspondence is had and a contract is entered into by means 
of the telegraph, it is not to be expected that the terms thereof will be 
set forth with as much fullness as would ordinarily be the case if the 
parties were in each other’s presence. The telegraph, however, is now 
a well-recognized means of communication in the business world, and 
contracts made through its use must be construed and enforced accord- 
ing to the intent of the parties thereto. The first communication 
between the contracting parties came from the agent of the cattle com- 
pany. The admitted facts in the case clearly show that his purpose in 
sending the telegram was to ascertain whether he could safely accept 
Tate’s check for $22,000 in payment for the cattle to be delivered, in 
the assurance that it would be paid by the bank on presentation. The 
question put to the bank was wholly free from ambiguity. It was clear, 
direct and pointed: *“‘ Will you pay James Tate’s check on you, twenty- 
two thousand dollars? Answer.” There can be no doubt that it was 
Streeter’s purpose, in sending this telegram, to ascertain whether the 
bank would bind itself to pay the check in case he took it in payment 
for the cattle to be delivered to Tate. Can there be any doubt that the 
bank must have understood the purpose and meaning of the dispatch 
thus addressed to it? The bank was engaged in the business of receiv- 
ing money on deposit, and paying it out on checks drawn by its deposit- 
ors. No other meaning could be given to the telegram by the bank 
than that James Tate’s check on the bank for $22,000 had been offered 
to Streeter, and before he accepted it he wished to know whether it 
would be paid on presentation. So far, therefore, as the meaning of the 
telegram sent to the bank is persuasive in determining the contract of 
the parties, it must be held that its purpose was to procure an absolute 
promise of payment from the bank, before the same could be received 
in payment for the cattle contracted to be sold to Tate. 

It cannot be questioned, and it is practically admitted by counsel for 
the bank, that if the answer had been, “ The bank will pay Tate’s check 
for twenty-two thousand dollas on presentation,” there would be no 
doubt that thereby the bank would have been bound absolutely for the 
payment of the check. Can any other meaning be fairly given to the 
words actually used by the bank in answering the question put to it? 
These are, “ James Tate is good; send on your paper.” Counsel for 
plaintiff in error claim that the answer should only be construed to be 
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a statement that Tate was good for the amount named, and cannot be 
construed to be a promise to pay the check. The question put to the 
bank, and to which an answer was requested, was not whether Tate was 
good, but whether the bank would pay his check for a given sum. It 
cannot be supposed that the bank intended to return an ambiguous 
answer for the purpose of misleading the party asking the question, and 
therefore, if the answer had been limited to the words “ Tate is good,” 
there would be ground for holding that the bank thereby intended an 
affirmative answer to the categorical question put to it; but all doubt is 
put at rest by the remaining words of the answer, to wit, “Send on your 
paper.” These words invited action on the part of the person to whom 
they were addressed. They are not merely an expression of an opinion. 
Read in connection with the message sent by Streeter, and which they 
were intended to answer, the meaning thereof is, ‘‘ Send on your check 
on Tate, and we will pay it.” When the answer reached Streeter he was 
clearly justified in assuming that the meaning of the bank was that if he 
sent on the check the bank would pay it on presentation. 

The intent of the parties who thus exchanged proposition and answer, 
by means of the telegraph, is to be derived from the words used by 
them, read in the light of the circumstances then in existence. The 
court is not called upon to consider the nice distinctions that may exist 
between bills of exchange, checks accepted, and checks certified, but 
only the question whether the defendant bank agreed to pay Tate’s check 
for $22,000, and, as already stated, that, in our judgment, is just what 
the bank, in the answer it returned to the telegram sent it, bound itself 
to do; and when, on the faith of this promise, the cattle company 
delivered the cattle to Tate, and accepted the check in payment, the 
bank became legally liable for the payment of the check in question. 

It is said, however, that the check presented is not the same as the 
check named in the telegraphic correspondence, because it contains the 
words “ with exchange,” and thereby the amount needed to pay the 
check is increased over the sum named in thetelegram. This is evi- 
dently an afterthought. This objection was not taken when the check 
was presented, and it is wholly without merit. No legal force can be 
given to these words. They cannot be construed to increase the amount 
called for by the check, and they are clearly surplusage, and are there- 
fore to be disregarded. The check is dated at Westboro, Mo., and is 
payable at Westboro, and therefore there is no basis for calculating 
exchange. The bank is not directed to pay $22,000 with exchange on 
Chicago, New York, or any other place. According to its terms, it 
called for the payment at Westboro, Mo., of the sum of $22,000, which 
is just the sum, no more and no less, which the bank agreed to pay by 
the answer it returned to the telegram sent it on behalf of the cattle 
company. The judgment below is affirmed, at cost of plaintiff in error. 
—Federal Reporter. 
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WHEN A BILL OF LADING SHOULD BE DELIVERED 
ACCOMPANYING A DRAFT. 


} 
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SUPREME COURT OF IOWA. | 
First National Bank v. Crabtree. 


J. bought cattle from C., paying therefor by a draft on R., to whom they were 
consigned by J., to be sold and paid for when sold. The bill of lading, which con- 
tained no restrictions as to delivery by the common carrier, was delivered with the 
draft to C., who sold the draft to plaintiff bank, indorsing it in blank, and turning 
over with it the bill of lading. R. paid on the draft the proceeds of the sale of the 
cattle, and refused to pay the balance. //e/d, ina suit against J. and C. for the 
deficit, that plaintiff was not bound to hold the bill of lading until the draft was 

aid. 
The fact that C., when he put his name on the draft, did not think it would 
render him liable as an indorser, could not relieve him. 

Where the trial judge discharged the jury after he had been asked to do so by 
both parties, the defeated party cannot complain that the court erred in taking the 
case from the jury. 


KINNE, J.—1. Defendant Crabtree sold cattle to one Johnsen, who 
drew a draft against Rosenbaum Bros., of Chicago, consignees of the 
cattle, for their purchase price, $1,778.46. Said draft was made payable 
to Crabtree. The bill of lading was also given Crabtree by Johnsen. 
Crabtree sold the draft to plaintiff, indorsed it in blank, and also turned 
over to plaintiff the bill of lading. The draft was by plaintiff forwarded 
to its correspondent at Chicago, presented to Rosenbaum Bros., and 
payment refused. It was then protested, after which Rosenbaum Bros. 
paid them $1,545.23, which was indorsed on the draft. This sum paid 
seems to have been the proceeds of the cattle shipped. Plaintiff then 
brought this action against Johnsen and Crabtree for the balance due on 
said draft, and for protest fees. To the petition, which was in the usual 
form, defendants answered jointly, averring that Johnsen, tne drawer of 
the draft, and plaintiff, had some time before entered into an arrange- 
ment whereby the former had given plaintiff certain collateral securities, 
notes and mortgages, aggregating $2,700, and claiming that, by virtue 
of the contract under which said securities were held, they covered the 
sum sued for in this action; also claiming that the indorsement of the 
draft by Crabtree to the bank was in blank, and in fact without recourse. 
This agreement between the bank and Johnsen was alleged to be partly 
in writing and partly oral. The oral part was that the bank, in consid- 
eration of the securities mentioned, would pay the drafts of Johnsen, or 
advance in cash the amount thereof to the various customers of Jjohn- 
sen, and hold and take said securities as its indemnity for any amount 
thus advanced that it might not collect on said drafts in Chicago. The 
written portion of the agreement was evidenced by the following on the 
back of one collateral note: “ This note is given as collateral to cover 
all notes and overdrafts, of every name and nature, that the maker hereof 
is now or hereafter may be owing the payee of the within note.” And 
the following indorsement on the back of another collateral note: “This 
note, given as collateral security for all loans, overdrafts, advances of 
every name and nature, now due or to become due, made J. G. L. 
Johnsen by the First National Bank, Marshalltown, Iowa, evidenced by 
the notes or books of said corporation.” And by this indorsement on 
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a collateral note given by the mother of said Johnsen, and secured upon 
her real estate: “ This note is given George Glick, trustee, to secure any 
money my son J.G. L. Johnsen may now or hereafter owe the First 
National Bank of Marshalltown, Iowa; and the bank agrees to exhaust 
all the property by my son mortgaged to them before they call upon this 
security. Jan. 22, 1889.” Plaintiff demurred to this answer on several 
grounds. They may be summarized as follows: (1) That said counts 
did not aver payment, or plead any matter of defense ; (2) that the fact 
that plaintiff had security for the payment of the debt is no defense to 
its right to a judgment, nor is the fact of plaintiff’s agreeing to advance 
money to Johnsen, as set out by defendants ; (3) it is averred that the 
security held by plaintiff was executed to it as security, and not as a 
payment of the debt sued on; (4) that the answer seeks to contradict 
and vary a written contract by parol, and no fraud or mistake is pleaded; 
(5) that said answer seeks to show by parol that plaintiff undertook to 
pay the debt of Johnsen to a third party; (6) that it cannot be shown 
by parol that Crabtree indorsed the draft in blank as a matter of form, 
and that there was no contract in relation to said indorsement between 
the bank and Crabtree. The demurrer was sustained, and defendants 
excepted, and, standing upon their answer, judgment was entered against 
Johnsen for the amount claimed. Crabtree also filed a separate answer, 
in which he makes substantially the same averments as in the joint 
answer, and also says he sold and transferred his cattle to Johnsen, rely- 
ing upon the agreements between Johnsen and the bank. He especially 
pleads that said arrangement between Johnsen and the bank secured the 
plaintiff to advance the money on behalf of Crabtree; also pleads that, 
in indorsing the draft to plaintiff, it was agreed that it should be without 
recourse. Other allegations were made, not necessary to be stated. The 
court, on motion of the parties, took the case fromthe jury. Judgment 
was rendered for plaintiff against Crabtree, from which he appeals. 

2. Defendant Johnsen did not appeal. It is insisted that the court 
erred in taking the case from the jury. It seems to us that there was no 
dispute as to the facts which were material to this controversy. 
Whether that be so or not is immaterial, as the court discharged the jury 
after he had been asked to do so by both parties. In this action there 
was no error. 

3. It is claimed by Crabtree, in his separate answer, that he relied 
upon the arrangement existing between the bank and Johnsen in indors- 
ing the draft, and hence should not be liable. We need not determine 
as to whether that arrangement was broad enough, as shown by indorse- 
ments on the notes, to cover the liability in suit. The evidence fails to 
show that, in making his indorsement, he relied upon the contract 
existing between the bank and Johnsen. Indeed, it appears he never 
knew of its existence until some days afterwards. Furthermore, plaintiff 
proved without objection that the collaterals held by the bank were not 
to cover liabilities like that in the case at bar. It also appears from the 
evidence that plaintiff had several other claims against Johnsen, for 
which they held these collaterals ; that, prior to this sale by Crabtree to 
Johnsen, plaintiff and Johnsen had had a settlement, and the amount 
due the bank by Johnsen, and which was not then evidenced by his 
note, was put in a note; and that the bank had no further deals with 
him. The evidence, taken altogether, shows that the collaterals put up 
by Johnsen to the bank did not cover the sum for which it is sought to 
make Crabtree liable in this action. 

4. It is claimed that Crabtree should have been placed in a position 
by the bank to be subrogated to its rights in the collaterals it held 
against Johnsen. We have said that these collaterals were never 
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intended to cover the claim in suit. It further appears that the bank 
offered to turn over to Crabtree all the collaterals it held against John- 
sen, on payment by him of the amount Johnsen owed it. Crabtree 
refused to accept this proposition. He did, however, offer to pay a part 
of the sum due by Johnsen to the bank, and take the chattel mortgage 
and note it secured. This plaintiff refused to dc. Under its contract 
with Johnsen’s mother, to have accepted Crabtree’s proposition would 
have released her from liability to the bank. Defendant cannot com- 
plain of the bank’s action in surrendering to the Johnsens collaterals in 
which he had no possible interest. 

5. Counsel for appellant argues with much force that, as there was a 
bill of lading for the cattle attached to the draft, thereby new duties 
were cast upon the bank and new rights acquired by Crabtree ; and he 
claims that the bank could not deliver the bill of lading until the draft 
was paid in full. Several cases are cited by counsel in support of his 
contention. We need not review all of them. A consideration of some 
of them will serve to illustrate why the rule contended for by appellant 
is not applicable in this case. In Emery’s Sons v. Irving National Bank, 
25 Ohio St. 360, the court says: “ We have no doubt, however, that if 
the bill of lading shows a consignment by vendor to vendee, and no 
other circumstance appears as to the intention, it will be taken as pJrzma 
face evidence of an unconditional delivery to the vendee.” In that case 
it was held that there were other circumstances showing the intention 
of the consignor to reserve title to the property in himself. In Tied. 
Com. Paper, § 494, the doctrine is announced that if the carrier delivers 
the goods to the vendee in contradiction of the terms of the bill of lad- 
ing, as where it provides for delivery only on payment of a bill of 
exchange, a delivery so made would not give a good title. The case of 
Bank v. Luttgren (Minn.) 13 N. W. Rep. 151, was one where the con- 
signor made the shipment to himself. Evidence was also introduced 
touching the conditions agreed to by the bank at the time the bill of 
lading was given to it, from all of which facts the court held the bill was 
held by the bank as security. Whether or not the consignor has 
reserved the jus disponend7 is to be determined, not only from the form 
of the bill of lading itself, but also in the light of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the transaction. Such we believe to be the established rule. 
(Emery’s Sons v. Irving Nat. Bank, 25 Ohio St. 360; Bank v. Lutigren, 
(Minn.) 13 N. W. Rep. 151; 2 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 1,734a ; 2 Amer. & Eng. 
Enc. Law, p. 241.) Now, applying the law to the facts of this case, we 
find that Johnsen consigned the cattle to Rosenbaum Bros., at Chicago, 
without, so far as the bill of lading shows, any limitations or restrictions 
as to delivery to them by the railroad company. Johnsen swears he 
sent the cattle to Rosenbaum Bros. to be sold on the market; that he 
did not expect them to pay until they sold the cattle. Under the con- 
signment the carrier was authorized to deliver the cattle to Rosenbaum 
Bros. without conditions. The evidence all shows that they were to be 
sold in the usual course of trade, and paid for when sold. Such being 
the fact, it is clear plaintiff was not bound to hold the bill of lading until 
the draft was paid. 

6. Crabtree also insists that, when he indorsed the draft to the bank, 
it was understood that he was not to be holden thereon ; that it was 
without recourse on him. When Crabtree presented the draft to the 
bank he was asked to indorse it, which he did. There is nothing to 
show that there was any arrangement, agreement, or understanding that 
he should not be liable on his contract of indorsement. It may be that 
Crabtree did not think the signing of his name on the back of the draft 
would render him liable as an indorser. His mistake as to the legal 
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effect of his act could not prejudice the bank. In the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, the law fixed his liability. 

7. Inthe joint answer of Crabtree and Johnsen, from the facts pleaded, 
it is claimed that the indorsement of the draft by the former was in fact 
made without recourse. That is, it is said that the arrangement between 
the bank and Johnsen precluded the idea of Crabtree’s liability on his 
indorsement. The law in this State is settled that as between the par- 
ties to the contract of indorsement, when it isin blank, the real contract 
of the parties may be shown, even though the effect may be to relieve 
the indorser from all liability. (Harrison v. McKime, 18 lowa, 485 ; 

ames v. Smith, 30 lowa 55.) In another part of this opinion we have 
held that the contract of Johnsen with the bank, under which the col- 
laterals were put up, was not available to Crabtree. In the joint 
defense it is not even alleged that Crabtree made the indorsement on 
the faith of these collaterals, or that he had any knowledge of their 
existence. 

8. Some other questions raised by the ruling upon the demurrer have 
been discussed in treating of Crabtree’s defense as presented in his sep- 
arate answer. We have examined the record with reference to other 
assignments of error, and are content with the rulings of the lower 
court. The judgment of the District Court will be atiirmed.—/Vorth- 
western Reporter. 
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LIABILITY OF A MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
CIRCUIT COURT, S. D. NEW YORK. 
City National Bank of Birmingham v. Dun, et al. 


A principal is civilly liable for the fraud and deceit of his agent which was com- 
mitted for the principal in the course of and as a part of the agent’s employment, 
and withan the scope of his authority, though the principal did not in fact author- 
ize the practice of such an act. Kennedy v. McKay, 43 N. J. Law, 288, distin- 

uished. 

. Defendants, constituting a mercantile agency, agreed to furnish plaintiff, through 
its sub-agents, information concerning the mercantile standing and credit of mer- 
chants ; defendants not to be responsible for the negligence of its agents in procur- 
ing information, and not guaranteeing the correctness thereof. He/d, where defend- 
ants’ agent, in reply to their call, knowingly gave false information concerning the 
standing of a merchant, with intent to mislead plaintiff and benefit said merchant, 
and plaintiff sustained loss thereby, that defendants were liable, the agent’s action 
being within the scope of his authority, and for and upon the business of the 
defendants. 

SHIPMAN, Circuit Judge.—This is a motion by the defendants for a 
new trial of an action at law to recover damages incurred by the plaint- 
iffs by reason of the fraud committed by the defendants’ agent, acting 
as such, and in the course of his agency. The complaint was in the 
nature of an action for deceit, and treated the fraud of the agent as that 
of the principals, who were in fact ignorant of it. The defendants con- 
stitute a “ mercantile agency’ in the city of New York. The plaintiff 
is a bank in Alabama which became a subscriber to the said agency, 
under a written contract of which the following are the material por- 
tions : 

“Memorandum of the agreement between R. G. Dun & Co., proprie- 
tors of the mercantile agency, on the one part, and the undersigned, 
subscribers to the said agency, on the other part, viz.: The said pro- 
prietors are to communicate to us, on request, for our use in our busi- 
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ness, as an aid to us in determining the propriety of giving credit, such 
information as they may possess concerning the mercantile standing 
and credit of merchants, traders, manufacturers, etc., throughout the 
United States and in the Dominion of Canada. It is agreed that such 
information has mainly been, and shall mainly be, obtained and com- 
municated by servants, clerks, attorneys, and employes, appointed as 
our sub-agents, in our behalf, by the said R.G. Dun & Co. The said 
information to be communicated by the said R.G. Dun & Co., in accord- 
ance with the following rules and stipulations, with which we, subscribers 
to the agency, as aforesaid, agree to comply faithfully,to wit: . . . (2) 
The said R. G. Dun & Co. shall not be responsible for any loss caused 
by the neglect of any of the said servants, attorneys, clerks, and 
employes in procuring, collecting, and communicating the said infor- 
mation, and the actual verity or correctness of the said information is in 
no manner guaranteed by the said R.G. Dun & Co. The action of the 
said agency being of necessity almost entirely confidential in all its 
departments and details, the said R.G. Dun & Co. shall never, under 
any circumstances, be required by the subscriber to disclose the name 
of any such servant, clerk, attorney, or employe, or any fact whatever 
concerning him or her, or concerning the means or sources by or from 
which any information so possessed or communicated was obtained.” 

The plaintiff, having been solicited to discount the acceptances of W. 
A. Kitts, of Oswego, N. Y., applied to the defendant for information in 
regard to his mercantile standing and responsibility. The defendants 
and their Oswego agent knew that this information was asked for, for the 
use and benefit of the subscriber in its business, viz., that of aiding the 
inquirer to determine the propriety of giving credit. In reply to the 
defendants’ call upon their Oswego agent for such information, he sent 
them a written statement, which they furnished to the plaintiff, upon 
the strength of which, and in reliance thereon, it gave Kitts credit and 
discounted his acceptances, which were not paid, and the amount of 
which the bank Jost. 

The court charged the jury as follows : 

“ For any loss occasioned by the neglect of these employes in seeking 
and obtaining accurate information, Dun & Co.are not responsible. For 
losses occasioned by the indolence or carelessness of the employe, which 
causes the information to be inaccurate, Dun & Co. are not liable. Neither 
do they guarantee the actual truth or correctness of the information. But 
notwithstanding that these employes are the sub-agents of the persons 
who seek the information, they are also employed by, and are paid by 
and are legally, as well as in popular language, the agents of Dun & Co. 
For losses occasioned by the willful fraud,and not by the mere careless- 
ness or ignorance of the agents, in committing information known by 
them to be untrue, and with intent to mislead the inquirer, the defend- 
ants are liable, if the plaintiffs, having placed reliance upon the fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations, gave credit in consequence of such fraud, and 
were lured thereby to their pecuniary loss and damage. In this case, 
the business of the firm of R. G. Dun & Co. was to furnish information 
to subscribers who had employed them for that purpose for a pecuniary 
consideration. If in the discharge of the duties of an employe, and in 
undertaking to furnish information in reply to an inquirer, and acting 
in the business of the agency, Mr. Burchard knowingly gave false 
information with intent to deceive the inquirer, the defendant is liable, 
although Burchard’s private incucement to commit the fraud was desire 
to help Kitts. The questions of fact in any contested case become at 
least three in number: (1) Were the statements untrue at the time 
they were made? (2) Were they known by the agent to be untrue at 
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the time, and did he then act fraudulently with intent to mislead the 
inquirer ? for that he knew that the information was sought for the pur- 
pose of aiding the inquirer to determine the propriety of giving credit 
to the person inquired about is palpable ; and (3) Did the plaintiff, rely- 
ing upon the truth of the information, give credit upon the faith of the 
untrue representations, and thereby incur a loss ?”’ 

The jury found for the plaintiff. There was no question of fact in 
regard to the scope of the agent’s authority, and the information was 
communicated to the defendants by the agent in the regular and usual 
course of his agency business. The defendant’s argument upon the 
motion for a new trial was directed to two propositions, the first of 
which is that an innocent principal is not liable in an action of deceit 
for the fraudulent representations of an agent, although the principal, in 
ignorance of the fraud, receives and retains the fruits of it. It is not 
denied that, if suit is brought by the principal to enforce the contract, 
the fraud is a defense, and that, if the deceived person institutes a suit 
to rescind the contract on that ground, the misrepresentations are 
imputable to the principal, because it is inequitable that he should 
retain the fruits of fraud; but it is claimed that an action of deceit can- 
not lie in favor of the injured party against an innocent principal. It 
must be universally conceded that the language of the text writers, the 
dicta of the early English cases, and the decisions of the courts of high 
authority in this country were in favor of the principle that a principal 
is civilly liable for the fraud and deceit of his agent which was commit- 
ted for the principal, in the course of and asa part of the agent's employ- 
ment, and within the scope of his authority, though in fact the principal 
did not authorize the practice of such an act. (Story, Ag. §$ 139, 452; 
1 Pars. Cont. 62; Locke v. Stearns, 1 Metc. (Mass.) 560; Olmsted v. Hotazi- 
ing, 1 Hill 317; White v. Sawyer, 16 Gray 586; Bennett v. Judson, 21 
N. Y. 238; Hera v. Nichols, 1 Salk. 289; Welson v. Fuller, 3 Q. B. 68; 
Ormrod v. Huth, 14 Mees. & W. 651; Murray v. Mann, 2 Exch. 538.) 

But it is said by the defendant that later English cases, and a well- 
considered modern case in New Jersey, have denied that an action of 
deceit would lie against an innocent principal; and the cases of Udell 
v. Atherton, 7 Hurl. & N. 170; Bank v. Addie, L. R. 1 H.L. Sc. 146 ; and 
Kennedy v. McKay, 43 N. J. Law, 288—are cited. An examination of 
each of those cases shows that the old doctrine was not denied that the 
principal is liable whenever his agent, who is, at the time, acting within 
the scope of his authority and for the principal, makes a fraudulent mis- 
representation which influences and is acted upon by the plaintiff to his 
injury, but that the cases turned upon the question whether the alleged 
agent was, under the circumstances in each case, acting within the 
scope of his authority. Udell v. Atherton was tried at nzsz prius by 
Baron Martin, who nonsuited the plaintiff. A commission merchant 
sold for the innocent defendant to the plaintiff a log of mahogany, the 
soundness of which the commission merchant fraudulently represented, 
knowing the untruthfulness of his assertion. The Appellate Court was 
equally divided, two judges holding that the defendant was liable, inas- 
much as he had received and retained the fruits of the fraud, and two 
judges holding that he was not liable. It is apparent from the opinion 
of the two (Martin and Bramwell) who were in favor of the defendant, 
that the case depended in their minds upor the fact, which they deemed 
to have existed, that the selling agent was not in fact authorized to 
make the representation, and that his situation before the buyer or the 
public was not such as to bring the representation he made within the 
scope of his authority. Baron Martin said tersely: “ The true rule is 
that, wherever an agent acting within the scope of his authority makes 
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a fraudulent misrepresentation, his principal is liable.” The case of 
Kennedy v. McKay in 43 N. J. Law 288, also turned upon the fact that 
the alleged agents were without authority to make representations, and 
exceeded the manifest scope of their authority in so doing. The case of 
Addie v. Bank was, in brief, as follows: Addie bought of the bank 135 
shares of its stock, induced thereto by false and fraudulent annual state- 
ments of its directors to the shareholders, and by the fraud of the man- 
ager, who falsely caused an agent of the bank to represent to Addie that 
a purchase would be a good investment. The bank became insolvent, 
went into liquidation, and Addie presented his claim against the bank 
to recover the damages arising from the fraud. It is true that there are 
dicta of the judges who gave the chiet opinions in the House of Lords, 
which assert the doctrine of the present defendants, and which, not 
taken in connection with the facts of the case or with other portions of 
the opinions, justify the reliance which is placed upon them by the 
defendants’ counsel; but an examination of the whole case shows that 
one of the decisive facts upon which it hinged was the lack of implied 
authority in the directors to make representations upon which a sale 
could be based. This sufficiently appears from Lord Chelmsford’s 
statement of the true ground upon which a corporation can be held lia- 
ble for the statements of its directors. It will thus be seen that the 
cases upon which reliance is placed show nothing more than a disposi- 
tion on the part of English judges to demand that, when an innocent 
principal is made liable, it shall clearly appear that the fraudulent agent 
was not acting outside the known scope and power of his agency. But 
the question was re-examined, in the light of the Addie Case, in Mackay 
v. Bank, L. R. 5 P. C. 394—a case in which no doubts of the extent of 
the agency existed—and it was held, without hesitation, that “in an 
action of deceit, whether against a person or a company, the fraud of 
the agent may be treated, for the purposes of pleading, as the fraud of 
the principal,” and the language of Lord Willes in Barwick v. Bank, L. 
R. 2 Exch. 259, is approved : 

“The master is answerable for every such [fraudulent] wrong of his 
servant or agent as is committed in the course of his service and for the 
master’s benefit, though no express command or privity of the master 
be proved.” 

The defendants’ second point is that they are not liable, because the 
motive which induced the agent to commit the fraud was a desire to 
benefit Kitts, and that an “innocent principal is not liable where the 
agent made the fraudulent representations which produced the injury, 
not for the employer, but for his own interest and to serve his private 
ends.” This form of statement is another manifestation of the strict- 
ness with which some of the English courts require that the agent 
must be acting for the principal and within the scope of his authority 
in making the representations, and, if he is committing the fraud for his 
individual ends, he cannot be considered, under their decisions, as act- 
ing for the principal, although his statements related to matters about 
which he was authorized to give answers. Whether the same conclu- 
sion would be reached by the courts of this country is a point which | 
do not intend to consider. The facts in the case of Brztish Mut. Bank- 
iny Co.v. Charnwood Forest Ry. Co., L. R. 18 Q. B. 714, which the defend- 
ants cite, clearly illustrate the nature of the cases to which the proposi- 
tion applies. Customers of the plaintiffs applied to them for a loan on 
the security of transfers of the debenture stock of the defendant com- 
pany. The plaintiffs’ manager asked the defendants’ secretary, who said 
that the transfers were valid and the stock existed. The plaintiffs made 
the advances. The secretary and one Maddison had fraudulently issued 
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certificates for debenture stock, ard these transfers related to a part of 
this over-issue. Plaintiffs lost their security. The false statements were 
made in the interest of the secretary and Maddison. The court held 
that the secretary was held out as a person to answer such questions as 
were put to him on behalf of or for his employers, but when, in answer- 
ing inquiries put by third persons, he made statements in his own 
interest or to assist his friend, and not on the bank’s account, he was 
not acting for the defendants. But it must be clearly understood, as is 
laid down by Lord Esher in the same case, that the language of the 
books, which speaks of acts or representations of the agent “in the 
interest of the principal”’ or “ for the benefit of the principal,” is not 
limited to acts which result in the pecuniary benefit of the principal. 
This language is “equivalent to saying that he must act” for “the 
principal, since, if there is authority to do the act, it does not matter if 
the principal is benefited by it.”’ 

The circumstances of this case show that the Oswego agent was 
plainly acting within the scope of his authority and for his principal. 
The plaintiff, one of the customers of the defendants and a subscriber 
to their “mercantile agency,” asked the defendants for information, 
which, for a money consideration, they had undertaken to furnish. The 
defendants wrote to their agent for this information. He fraudulently 
furnished them with false statements, which they sent to the plaintiff to 
be acted upon. The agent’s action was most plainly within the scope of 
his authority, and for and upon the business of the defendants. The 
private motive which induced him to defraud is immaterial. 

The two questions which have been considered constitute the vital 
ones in the case. There are others, which, if they resulted favorably to 
the defendants, would simply send the case back for a new trial—a 
result which, as the defendants’ able counsel admitted, would be value- 
less to them if their legal liability in this form of action was established 
—and therefore were merely stated upon the brief. 

There were several exceptions upon the trial to the admissibility of 
testimony contained in the depositions. The depositions on both sides 
were taken upon the theory that the individual opinion of the witness 
in regard to Kitts’ financial standing was admissibie. This whole class 
of testimony was endeavored to be ruled out upon the trial. The ques- 
tions that were admitted and were excepted to related to the known 
financial standing of Kitts in the community, rather than to the indi- 
vidual opinion of the witness as to his proper s¢azus. 

The defendants among other requests asked for the usual charge that 
the burden of proof was upon the plaintiff. The court intended to com- 
ply with the ordinary custom, and charge accordingly, but the matter 
escaped his memory. The judge’s attention was not called to the omis- 
sion, but the exception was a general one. A decision is not placed 
upon the ground that the exception was general, because it may be said 
there the court permitted such an exception. Whatever may be the 
proper consequences of this omission upon a writ of error, it is of no 
importance in this case upon a motion for a new trial, for the omission 
resulted in no injury to the defendants. The only question in dispute 
was that of fraud, and the affirmative. testimony in regard to this point 
was abundant and perfectly convincing. The deposition of Kitts left 
no doubt of the untruthfulness of the agent's assertions, and the testi- 
mony of the agent in his own favor, though he was carefully led by the 
defendants’ counsel, had no weight with those who heard it. A charge 
in regard to the burden of proof, in this case, would have been a mere 
formality. ‘The motion for a new trial is denied.—Federal Reporter. 
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SET-OFF OF DEPOSIT IN AN INSOLVENT BANK 
AGAINST AN UNMATURED NOTE. 


SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 


Armstrong v. Warner, et al. 


When the holder of a claim not yet due, arising upon contract, becomes insolv- 
ent, and transfers the same before maturity, and the debtor at the time of the trans- 
fer holds a similar claim, then due, against the assignor, his right of set-off is 
preserved against the assignee when the latter’s cause of action arises; and a surety 
on the obligation so transferred may enforce the set-off for his own protection if the 
principal debtor be insolvent. The rule does not apply where the thing transferred 
is commercial paper, and the assignee becomes the dona fide hoider thereof for 
value. 

Equity will, in general, enforce the right of set-off by decreeing the compensation 
of mutual demands, so far as they equal each other, where they have grown out of 
the same or connected transactions, or the one has formed, in whole or in part, the 
consideration of the other, and the party against whom the set-off is asserted is 
insolvent. 

Section 5,242, Rev. St. U. S., prohibits any National bank, when insolvent, or 
in contemplation of insolvency, from so disposing of its assets as to prevent their 
proper application to the redemption of its circulating notes, and the ratable distri- 
bution of the remainder among its creditors ; but it does not prohibit the allowance 
of any valid set-off, legal or equitable, which a debtor of the bank may have against 
any obligation owing by him to it at the time of its insolvency. 

The allowance of such set-off is not the creation of a preference by the bank, 
but an ascertainment merely of the just amount due on the debtor’s obligation, and 
may be enforced against a receiver of the bank. It is the balance due after deduct- 
ing the set-off, which constitutes assets in the receiver’s hands for disposition in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal statutes. 

A National bank received on deposit a check drawn by the plaintiff on another 
bank, and carried the amount to the credit of his agent, upon the agreement that 
he would take for part of the sum a draft drawn on a distant bank, and would not. 
immediately check out the balance. The draft was accordingly issued, but before 
presentment the drawer bank, which was insolvent, passed into the hands of a 
receiver, without having provided any funds with which to pay the draft. The 
check (payment of which had been stopped) came to the possession of the receiver, 
and the draft belonged to the plaintiff. e/d, the plaintiff is entitled in equity to 
have the amount of the draft set off against his liability on the check. 

The same bank, at the time of its insolvency, held a draft which it had discounted 
for, and carried the proceeds to the credit of, the drawer, for whose accommodation 
it had been accepted by the plaintiff. The draft was protested for non-payment, 
and the liability of the drawer made absolute. As between the drawer and the 
plaintiff, the former was the principal debtor, and the latter his surety only. When 
the bank passed into the control of the receiver, the drawer of the draft, who after- 
wards became insolvent, had standing to his credit on his deposit account with the 
bank a sum less than the amount of the draft. //edd, the plaintiff, as surety, is 
entitled in equity to have set off against his liability as acceptor of the draft the 
amount due his principal on the deposit account with the bank. 


The original action was brought in the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
by Hulbert H. Warner, doing business as H. H. Warner & Co., against 
David Armstrong, receiver of the Fidelity National Bank of Cincinnati, 
William J. M. Gordon, and David M. Hyman, trustee for the benefit of 
Gordon’s creditors. The object of the suit was to establish certain set- 
offs against obligations which the bank held against Warner. Upon the 
trial at special term the plaintiff obtained judgment allowing the set- 
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offs, which was affirmed at general term; and to reverse those judg- 
ments the present proceeding in error is prosecuted by Armstrong, the 
receiver of the bank. 

WILLIAMS, J. (after stating the facts)—The general ground upon 
which the reversal of the judgments below is sought, and the only one 
advanced by counsel in the argument, is that the facts established by 
the evidence do not entitle the plaintiff to the set-offts allowed him. The 
evidence is embodied in a bill of exceptions, which was properly taken ; 
and there appears to be neither substantial conflict in the evidence nor 
material controversy about the facts of the case. The facts are substan- 
tially as follows: The plaintiff, Warner, was indebted in the sum of 
$4,067.82 ona draft drawn by him February 19, 1887, on the defend- 
ant Gordon, and accepted by the latter for Warner’s accommodation, 
payable four months after date at the American Exchange National 
Bank, New York. On the 18th of June, 1887, being a few days before 
the maturity of the draft, Warner drew his check on the Bank of Mon- 
roe, of Rochester, N. Y., where he had funds, for $4,067.82, the precise 
amount of the draft, and forwarded the same to Gordon, to enable him 
to meet the draft at its maturity. The check was received by Gordon, 
in Cincinnati, and on the afternoon of June 20, 1887, was presented by 
him at the counter of the Fidelity National Bank of that city, which 
declined to cash it, but carried the amount to the credit of Gordon on 
his deposit account with the bank, upon the agreement that Gordon 
should accept New York exchange to the amount of $3,200, and the bal- 
ance should remain to his credit, and not be immediately drawn out. 
Thereupon the Fidelity National Bank, on Gordon’s check, issued its 
draft to him on the First National Bank of New York City for $3,200, 
leaving a balance of $867.82 of the Warner check standing to the credit 
of Gordon. The Fidelity Bank had no funds in the First National Bank 
of New York City, and when the draft for $3,200 was presented payment 
was, on that account, refused; and the draft has since remained in the 
hands of Gordon and the trustee for the benefit of his creditors. At the 
time the Fidelity Bank received the Warner check and issued the draft 
for $3,200 it was insolvent, which fact was known to the managing offi- 
cers of the bank, and those who transacted the business with Gordon, 
but was unknown to him. On the same day, and soon after the busi- 
ness with Gordon was completed, the bank closed its doors, ceased to do 
business, and passed into the hands of a bank examiner. A few days after- 
wards Armstrong was appointed receiver. Warner, upon learning of the 
failure of the bank, stopped the payment of his check, which Gordon 
had deposited with it as before stated, and the check came to Arm- 
strong’s possession upon his appointment as receiver, in which capacity 
it is now held by him. Gordon, who was in fact the agent of Warner in 
the transaction referred to with the Fidelity Bank, became insolvent 
shortly after the failure of that bank, and made an assignment of his 
property in trust for the benefit of his creditors, and the trustee having 
custody of the draft for $3,200 was made a party to the action below. 
One of the objects of the plaintiff's action was to have the liability of 
the bank to him on that draft, issued for his benefit, set off against his 
liability to the bank on the check for $4,067.82, which Gordon deposited 
with the bank, under the agreement already stated. The additional 
facts peculiar to the other set-off claimed are, in substance, these: On 
the 21st of February, 1887, Warner accepted a draft drawn on him by 
Gordon, for the latter’s accommodation, for the sum of $4,249.26, paya- 
ble to the order of Gordon four months after date. This acceptance 
the Fidelity Bank discounted for Gordon, and carried the amount to 
the credit of his deposit account. On its maturity the acceptance was 
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protested for non-payment, and Gordon’s liability made absolute. 
The draft passed into the hands of Armstrong upon his appointment as 
receiver, and is still held by him. At the time of the failure of the 
bank and the appointment of the receiver there was a balance due Gor- 
don on his deposit account of $1,190.57, which the plaintiff seeks to have 
set off against the draft. The trial court adjudged that the plaintiff was 
entitled to have the set-offs allowed, but required, as a condition to the 
entry of the judgment, that he pay the balance remaining due on his 
obligations in the hands of the receiver, which the record shows was 
deposited with the clerk, and judgment was accordingly entered. 

The plaintiff in error resisted the set-offs, as stated by his counsel in 
their briefs: “ #zvs¢. Upon the ground that, Warner’s liabilities to the 
bank not being due at the date of its failure ( June 2!st), the legal or 
statutory right of offset did not exist ; nor did the necessary conditions 
exist for their allowance as equitable set-offs. Second. That, even if 
they were allowable as equitable set-offs, yet, being asserted against the 
assets of a National bank in the hands of a receiver, they could not be 
allowed without violating section 5,242 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States.” And it is upon these specific grounds that counsel 
contend the judgments below should be reversed. We will consider 
them in the order stated ; and, while the set-offs allowed do not both 
stand upon precisely the same footing, they may for convenience be con- 
sidered together. 

J. Itis undoubtedly true that under the statute cross demands are not 
‘deemed compensated, so far as they equal each other,” unless they 
have existed under such circumstances that, if the holder of one of the 
demands had brought an action upon it against the holder of the other, 
the latter could have set up his demand by way of set-off or counter- 
claim ; and, as a general rule, to entitle a set-off to be made at law, a 
present right of action must exist in favor of the holder of each demand 
against the other at the same time; and, consequently, the assignment 
of one of the demands before it becomes due will, in general, defeat the 
set-off. This was held in Fuller v. Stetglitz, 27 Ohio St. 355, where 
there were no equitable considerations for applying the principle of com- 
pensation to cross demands. But “if an insolvent holder of a claim not 
yet matured assigns the same before maturity, and the debtor at the 
time of the transfer holds a similar claim against the assignor, which is 
then due and payable, his right of set-off against the assignee, when the 
latter’s cause of action arises, is preserved and protected.” (Pom. Rem. 
§ 163.) This rule, it is said, is based upon considerations of equity, and 
is adopted to prevent one party from losing his own demand on account 
of the insolvency of his immediate debtor, and from being at the same 
time compelled to pay the debt originally owing by himself to the insolv- 
ent assignor. It can, of course, have no proper application when the 
thing transferred is commercial paper, and the assignee becomes the 
bona fide holder thereof for value. The rule was approved and applied 
in the case of Bank v. Hemingray, 34 Ohio St. 381, where the balance 
due a copartnership on its deposit account with a banking house which 
had become insolvent was set off against the individual notes executed 
by one of the copartners to the bank, notwithstanding the notes had 
been transferred before their maturity to the assignee of the bank for 
the benefit of its creditors. Under this rule, the fact that Warner’s lia- 
bility to the Fidelity Bank had not matured when it failed, either on the 
check drawn by him on the Rochester bank for $4,057.82 or on his 
acceptance of the Gordon draft for $4,249.26, did not, of itself, defeat 
his right to the set-offs which were awarded him by the judgment of the 
Superior Court, unless the position of the receiver, with respect to his 
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rights against those indebted to the bank, is a more favorable one than 
that of an assignee in insolvency ; and that it isnot is well settled. The 
receiver is not a dona fide holder for value of the assets of the bank in 
the sense that its commercial paper in his hands is protected against 
defenses which might have been set up against the bank. He succeeded 
only to the rights of the bank at the time of its failure, and a set-off 
available against the bank at that time is equally available against him. 
(Hade v. McVay, 31 Ohio St. 231, and cases cited on page 238.) The 
remedy of set-off has been much enlarged in equity, and is there admin- 
istered in cases where, under the strict rules at law, it would not be 
available. Thus, at law, a joint demand cannot be set off against a sev- 
erai one; nor a several demand against a joint one; but equity adopts a 
different rule where, on account of the insolvency of one of the parties, 
the other is in danger of losing his claim. (Sarchet v. Sarchet, 2 Ohio 
320; Baker v. Kinsey, 41 Ohio St. 403.) And, generally, equity will 
enforce the right of set-off by decreeing the compensation of mutual 
demands, so far as they equal each other, where they have grown out of 
the same or connected transactions, or the one has formed, in whole or 
in part, the consideration of the other, and the party against whom the 
set-off is asserted is insolvent. These equitable grounds for the allow- 
ance of the set-offs claimed by the plaintiff are present in the case under 
consideration. The fund against which the check on the Rochester 
bank was drawn was the property of the plaintiff, and the check was 
put in the hands of Gordon to meet the maturing obligation of the 
plaintiff. In transferring the check tothe Fidelity Bank, and obtaining 
from it the draft for $3,200 on the First National Bank of New York, 
Gordon was the agent of the plaintiff, and the transaction was for the 
latter’s benefit. The check was deposited upon the agreement that the 
draft should be issued for the specified sum, and the deposit and draft 
were each the consideration for the other. It is not to be supposed that 
the transaction would have occurred if the plaintiff or his agent had 
known at the time of the bank’s insolvency. No funds were in the 
hands of the drawee at the time the draft was issued, nor was any pro- 
vided with which to meet it on presentation, and therefore presentment 
and protest were not required in order to fix the liability of the drawer. 
The failure of the bank to provide the requisite fund to meet the draft 
made it necessary for the plaintiff’s protection to stop the payment of 
the check ; and thus the liability of the plaintiff to the bank on the 
check, which the receiver seeks to enforce against him, arose from the 
bank’s breach of its obligation, incurred as the consideration in part of 
the deposit of the check. There is nothing lacking here that is essential 
to acomplete equitable right of set-off. And the same is true as to the 
other set-off allowed. The draft drawn by Gordon on Warner for 
$4,249.26 was accepted by the latter solely for the accommodation and 
benefit of the former. They are each liable thereon, it is true; but their 
relation to each other is that of principal and surety. If an action were 
brought by the bank against Gordon, as the drawer of the draft, he 
would be entitled to set off against his liability the balance standing to 
his credit on his deposit account with the bank; and he being insolvent, 
his surety has the right to have the set-off allowed against his liability, 
which is but a mode of compelling the application of the principal's 
property to the payment of his own debt, for the relief of his surety. 
The objection made to this set-off onthe ground that the liability on the 
dratt had not matured when the bank failed has already been disposed of, 
for in that respect it does not differ from the one previously considered. 

2. Does section 5,242 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
forbid the allowance of the set-offs? That section reads as follows: 
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“Sec. 5,242. All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or 
other evidences of debt owing to any National banking association, or 
of deposits to its credit ; all assignments of mortgages, sureties on real 
estate, or of judgments or decrees in its favor; all deposits of money, 
or bullion, or other valuable thing for its use, or for the use of any of its 
shareholders or creditors; and all payments of money to either, made 
after the commission of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, 
made with a view to prevent the application of its assets in the manner 
prescribed by this chapter, or with a view to the preference of one cred- 
itor to another, except in payment of its circulating notes—shall be utterly 
null and void; and no attachment, injunction or execution shall be 
issued against such association or its property before final judgment in 
any suit, action, or proceeding in any State, county, or municipal court.” 
The right of set-off existed, as has been shown, and the receiver took 
the claims which the bank held against Warner subject to that right, 
unless the section operates to defeat it. The claim of the plaintiff in 
error is that, as the liabilities of Warner passed to the receiver before 
they matured, to allow the set-offs would interfere with the equal dis- 
tribution of the bank’s assets among its creditors, which it was the 
design of the section to secure. Under other provisions of the United 
States statutes, the Comptroller of the Currency may appoint a receiver of 
a National bank, when he is satisfied it is insolvent, or is in default in the 
payment of its circulating notes; and it is the duty of the receiver to 
take possession of the assets of the bank, and collect or otherwise con- 
vert them into money, and pay the same into the United States Treas- 
ury, subject to the order of the Comptroller, who, after redeeming the 
outstanding notes of the bank, is required to make a ratable dividend of 
the balance among its creditors. The purpose of section 5,242 no doubt 
was to prevent a National bank, when insolvent, or in contemplation of 
insolvency, from so disposing of its assets as to prevent their proper 
application to the redemption of its notes in circulation, and the ratable 
distribution of the remainder among its creditors; and its provisions 
extend no further than to declare void any disposition by the bank of 
its choses in action, securities or other assets, made with the view of pre- 
venting their application to the payment of its circulating notes, or with 
a view to prefer one creditor to another; and to prohibit attachments, 
injunctions, or executions against such bank or its property before final 
judgment. The section, as we understand it, does not prohibit the 
allowance of any valid set-off, legal or equitable, which a debtor of a 
bank may have against any obligation owing to it by him at the time of 
its insolvency. The allowance of such a set-off is not the creation of a 
preference, but an ascertainment of the just amount due. To exact the 
payment of more than that would be unjust, and the section, we think, 
does not require that to be done. Warner's equitable right of set-off 
existing at the time of the failure of the Fidelity Bank, and his obliga- 
tions, having passed to the receiver subject to that right, only the bal- 
ance due on those obligations after deducting the set-offs constituted 
assets of the bank in the receiver’s hands for disposition in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal statutes. Counsel for plaintiff in 
error cite the case of Armstrong v. Scott, 36 Fed. Rep. 63, as maintaining 
a contrary doctrine. But the later cases of Suyders v. Armstrong, 37 
Fed. Rep. 18, and Yardley v. Clothier, 49 Fed. Rep. 337, after a full 
review and discussion of many authorities, and a careful consideration 
ot the statutes, decline to follow Armstrong v. Scott. Those decisions 
are in accord with the views we have expressed, and render it unneces- 
sary to enlarge the discussion here. We find no error in the record, 
and the judgment is affirmed.—Vortheastern Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT-—CONSIDERATION.—In an action on a 
note given for the purchase of a bond, the invalidity of such bond on 
account of non-compliance with statutory requirements in its issue does 
not constitute a failure of consideration. [Harvey v. Dale, Cal.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—EXECUTION.—In an action on a note 
for money loaned, it appeared that the borrower, at the time of the loan 
and the exception and delivery of a note signed by himself alone, 
promised that another would sign as joint maker: He/d, that the 
execution and delivery of the note was incomplete until the other had 
signed, and his subsequent signing bound him, without a new consider- 
ation. [Wanders v. Sperry, Cal.] 

PAYMENT—NOTE.— Taking a note for a debt does not operate as full 
payment, in the absence of an agreement to that effect. [Price v. 
Barnes, \(nd.| 

CHECK—ACCEPTANCE BY TELEGRAM.—One T., having purchased cer- 
tain cattle, offered his check for $22,000 in payment. The teller 
refused to accept it or part with the cattle until assured that the check 
would be paid, and therefore telegraphed the drawee, asking if it would 
pay T.’s check for $22,000. The drawee answered,“T is good. Send on 
your paper:” Hedd, ‘hat this constituted a contract to pay the check on 
presentation. [North Atchison Bank v. Garretson, U.S.C. C. of App.] 


CONTRACT— GUARANTY.—In an action to recover on a contract for 
services it appeared that plaintiff wrote to defendant making inquiry 
regarding the financial standing of a person unknown to plaintiff, who 
wished to employ him, to which defendant replied, “You may rest 
assured that you will get your pay for all work done”: WHe/d, that this 
did not constitute a contract on which defendant was liable as guarantor. 
[Swetzer v. Baker, Cal.] 

CORPORATIONS—DIRECTORS—DISCOVERY.—A bill was filed by stock- 
holders of a corporation asking an accounting for profits and a discov- 
ery as to matters which would appear from the corporation books and 
papers. The bill did not charge that the books and papers failed to 
fully and truly show such matters, that plaintiffs were denied access to 
them, nor that the legal remedy by mandamus was inadequate to 
enforce the right of the stockholders to examine them: Ae/d, that, so 
far as the bill depended on the demand for discovery, it was without 
equity. [Wolf v. Underwood, Ala.| 

CORPORATIONS—INSOLVENCY—PREFERENCE.—An insolvent corpora- 
tion cannot prefer the debts of a member of its governing board. 
[Corey v. Wadsworth, Ala.]| 

CORPORATIONS—INSOLVENCY — PREFERENCE.—One who has taken 
the property of an insolvent firm in payment of an indebtedness, and 
who afterwards transfers the property to a corporation of which he is a 
member, in exchange for stock, has no valid claim against the assets of 
the corporation upon its becoming insolvent, until after payment of all 
other debts. [Gzbson v. Trowbridge Furniture Co., Ala.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS —INDORSEMENT ON SUNDAY.— The 
indorsement of a promissory note is an act within the statute prohibit- 
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ing secular business on the Sabbath. [F¢erst Nat. of Bar Harbor v. 
Kingsley, Me.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INTOXICATION AS DEFENSE.—A negotia- 
ble note, signed by the maker while in a state of intoxication, cannot 
be avoided when in the hands of a dona fide purchaser before maturity. 
[Smzth v. Welliamson, Utah.] 

TAXATION — PROMISSORY NOTES.— Negotiable promissory notes, 
secured by mortgage on land situated in a county other than that of the 
owner's residence, and held by an agent for collection and re-invest- 
ment, are taxable to the owner at his residence, rather than at the sztus 
of the property. [Aoyd v. Czty of Selma, Ala.]| 

BONDS—CASHIER.—Where a cashier admits having received certain 
money belonging to his employer, but fails to show any entry on the 
books charging himself therewith, or to account for it in any way, his 
mere assertion that he has retained no money is not enough to justify a 
verdict in his favor, in an action on his official bond. [Uszon Pac. Ry. 
Co. v. Pratt, lowa.] 

CORPORATIONS—SUBSCRIPTION FOR STOCK.—Where the subscription 
contract of a proposed corporation fixes the capital stock at a certain 
sum as $4,000, divided into shares of $100 each, the whole amount of 
capital so fixed must be fully secured by a doua fide subscription, before 
an action will lie upon the personal contract of the subscribers to the 
stock to recover an assessment on the several shares, unless there is a 
provision in the subscription contract to proceed in the execution of the 
main design before the whole amount of capital is subscribed. [ards 
v. Platte Valley Imp. Co., Neb.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONVERSION.-—The owner of a promis- 
sory note, of which another fraudulently obtains possession, and which 
he converts to his own use by suing it to judgment and collecting the 
amount due thereon, may, in an action of trover, recover from the latter 
the value of the note, notwithstanding such suit and judgment, and the 
collection thereof, and notwithstanding the plaintiff had knowledge of 
these facts before bringing suit. [Rushzn v. Tharpe, Ga.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—EXECUTION—RATIFICATION.—The exe- 
cution of a note in one’s name without his authority is ratified by his 
subsequent execution of a mortgage, in which the note is substantially 
described, made to secure it. [Be/l/ v. Waudby, Wash.]| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PART PAYMENT—CHECK.—Where the 
payee of a note receives a check or draft drawn in favor of the maker of 
the note, and properly indorsed for collection and application on it, he 
is bound to allow the credit, unless, on failure of the obligor to make 
payment, he give due notice of its dishonor to the indorser. [Alurphy 
v. Phelps, Mont.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—USURY.—Where usury is pleaded to an 
action On a promissory note, deeds of even date with the note, and exe- 
cuted to vest title in the lender as security for the loan, are admissible 
in evidence for the plaintiff to show the intention of the parties as to the 
real sz¢us of the contract, and what State or country they had reference 
to in fixing the rate of interest. [| /ackson v. American Mortgage Co. of 
Scotland, Ga.| 


BANK STOCK—UNPAID CERTIFICATES.—Where the prospective vice- 
president and manager of a bank not yet established issues and delivers 
to the prospective cashier unpaid certificates of stock in such bank, and 
the latter fraudulently procures a personal loan on the stock from a 
bank that has «ot sufficient knowledge of the facts to put it on inquiry, 
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such prospective vice-president is personally liable in an action by the 
lender for the amount of the loan. [MZerchants’ Nat. Bank of Kansas 
City v. Robison, Utah.] 

CORPORATION—USURY.—Where an agent ofa foreign loaning cor- 
poration is acting under a contract therewith which provides that “all 
commissions on loans by the company, and all bonuses payable by 
borrowers in respect to such loans, shall belong to the company,” he is 
presumed to be acting for the company in collecting commissions on 
loans in excess of lawful interest, when the company has knowledge of 
each step taken by him in their negotiation, although the agent receives 
the exclusive benefit of the commission. [ Scottish Mortgage & Land 
Investment Co., Limited, v. McBroom, N. Mex.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ESTOPPEL.—In a suit on a note signed 
by defendant as surety for athird person, to whom plaintiff was about to 
make a loan, defense was made that the note was altered without defend- 
ant’s consent by the addition of a clause providing that it should bear 
interest at 8 percent. It appeared that, when plaintiff's agent was about 
to pay the money on the note, he observed the absence of any interest 
clause, and told defendant and the borrower that, under his principal's 
instructions, he could not pay the money unless there was a provision 
for interest at 8 per cent.; and the interest clause was then added by the 
borrower, in the presence of defendant, who raised no objection, and the 
money was then paid: He/d, that defendant was estopped from denying 
his consent to the alteration. [Sanders v. Bagwell, S. Car.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT — FALSE REPRESENTATIONS — SUBSCRIP- 
TION.—To an action upon promissory notes given toa railroad com- 
pany asa subscription for stock therein, pleas to the effect that the 
company’s agent who procured the subscription did so by representing 
that the road would be economically built, that the stock would be a 
good investment and would pay dividends, and by making other like 
representations, and that all these representations proved to be untrue, 
set forth no valid defense, and were properly stricken on demurrer. 
| Weston v. Columbus Southern Ry. Co., Ga 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT.—The payee of a negoti- 
able promise in writing, who transfers the same by indorsement, thereby 
guaranties both the genuineness of the writing and the validity of the 
promise. [ Wz7l/is v. French, Me.| 
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EXPERIENCE OF A PAYING TELLER. 


The daily life of a paying teller in a city bank can scarcely be called 
exciting. And yet, he handles millions of money and has to face all 
sorts and conditions of men; youth, age, guilt, guiltlessness, honesty, 
and knavery, all framing themselves in his little wicket window during 
the hours from 1o to 3. The latter apparition, however, is comparatively 
infrequent, and months and even years glide by in unbroken routine. 
The “ works” of a well-regulated bank are automatic, wound up every 
night like a clock, to go a certain number of hours without stopping 
This prevents mistakes and insures monotony. Monotony, in fact, may 
be said to prevail among bank counters, although a good lively panic or 
a sudden epidemic of fraud will do much to scatter it. Even an enter- 
prising forger has been known to keep desks from stagnation while add- 
ing interest and bitterness to life. But there are pleasanter interrup- 
tions than these to the monotonous money handling, as a recent 
conversation with an experienced paying teller in a city bank will show. 
‘““One day,” said he, “a practical joker whipped something out of the 
pocket of his sack coat and thrust it through the window with the 
request that I should ‘cash it.’ I did not attend to him for a moment, 
but was considerably startled upon looking up to find that the ‘it’ was 
not a check, but a live young alligator, one of my pet aversions, by the 
way, which moved its head from side to side and eyed me in the most 
disgusting manner. I recognized in the owner’s ‘ Did you think you 
had ‘em again?’ the formula with which he had favored his friends 
when presenting this importation from Florida. Thenext day I learned 
that the reptile had very properly caught cold and died. 

‘“‘ Besides cigars and the usual small courtesies which fall to the tell- 
ers lot, a big east side butcher once made me a present of a quite 
unique sort, passing in a little oblong box, neatly tied up with gilt and 
tissue paper, and which, when opened, disclosed the tail of a freshly- 
slaughtered pig. This charming little memento went quickly into the 
waste basket, while the donor and his worthy confreres roared estatic- 
ally, and seemed to think they had gotten up an awfully funny show, 
and I really hadn't the heart to spoil their enjoyment. It was very good 
German wit, I suppose. 

“There is one anecdote which I listen to something like once a fort- 
night, and of which every paying teller is called to hear innumerable 
versions. It is old, of course, older than the Clearing House or the 
Banking Department; perhaps it dates back to the Chinese, who seem 
to have the call on antiquities, and besides, are a humorless people. The 
story is about as funny as the report of the Controller of the Currency. 
There are variations of the tale, but here is the ground plan. ‘I s’pose 
you don't rectify mistakes atter leaving the counter.’ ‘I never said so.’ 
‘Oh, well, perhaps not, but I’ll tell you what happened to me at the 
Bank. I drew some money there one time, and when I got home 
I counted it over and found that it was wrong, so I took it right back to 
the bank and told them they had made a mistake. The teller there, a 
consequential sort of chap, pushed the monev back to me and said, ‘ No 
claims allowed, sir, after leaving the bank.’ ‘Oh, all right,’ said I, ‘ you 
paid me $50 over, that’s all. Good day!’ 

“Good stories, like good children, sometimes die young. Perhaps 
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because this never was a good one, not even in the earliest dew of its 
youth, it seems endowed with immortality. Only the other day a New 
York paper put it into type with brilliant variations. This time it was 
some bank in Nassau street, where the autocratic teller similarly 
repulsed a heavy capitalist, with whom, it was charitably presumed, he 
was unacquainted. The way in which the great man enlightened and 
afterward utterly abased and extinguished that high-handed money 
slinger was quite touching to see; then, being a very honest person, he 
returned the $500 or $5,000 which had been overpaid him. 

“We hear much of immaculate cashiers and bookkeepers who spend 
weeks and months searching for trifling discrepancies, for these exploits 
are supposed to interest us. I always approve of such reminiscences, 
although they are generally not true, and add one or two of my own to 
keep up the standard of the profession. Working till 11 or 12 o'clock 
at night to find a nickel or a dime adds immensely to the pleasure and 
profit of our labors. The truth is, where one is handling large sums of 
money, and has constantly to be on his guard against forgeries, worth- 
less checks, and frauds of every description, there is little time to devote 
to these elegancies of accounting. Ben Franklin’s saying reversed is 
the safest rule for the paying teller. Look after the dollars and the 
cents will look after themselves. 

“ Many people never will understand or remember the rule concerning 
identification, which is, that a person presenting a check payable to 
order must be known to the teller in order to drawthe money. If a 
stranger, then he must in some way establish his identity, either by 
introduction or indorsement. That this perfectly reasonable regulation 
frequently discommodes people there can be no doubt, and discommoded 
human nature is very prone to get mad and discover some cause of per- 
sonal affront where none is intended. Very common is a conversation 
like this: ‘ Why can’t I draw the money on this check?’ ‘ Because I 
don’t know you.’ ‘I don’t know you, either. What’s that got to do with 
it?’ ‘The rule is that on all checks payable to order the person must 
be identified; must make himself known.’ ‘Nonsense! I got that 
check from Mr. Swiftly just now; that’s his writing, ain’t it?’ ‘Certainly.’ 
‘Well, what more do you want?’ ‘If I certify the check, will you be 
able to use itthen?’ ‘What good will that do me? I wantthe money, 
I tell you!’ ‘Then you must make yourself known.’ ‘Known! Great 
Scott! Every one around here knows me. I was in business in this 
city before you or your bank were ever heard of.’ Which remark is sup- 
posed to be a crusher. 

“A prominent bank president of this city, who also served his appren- 
ticeship at a teller’s window, while careful to explain the whys and 
wherefores when the case was one of evident ignorance, was much given 
to caustic rejoinders when his patience was too heavily taxed. One day 
an unusually pompous and self-important person, or personage, as he 
evidently considered himself, presented a check which was payable to 
order. As will sometimes happen to the very greatest of men, he found 
himself unknown and the money on the check refused. Vast was his 
astonishment and indignation. He could not understand it. ‘ But the 
rule is for your own protection. Suppose the check had been lost, then, 
don’t you see, only the right person could get the money.’ No, he didn’t 
see. ‘Do you mean to tell me, then, that I am not the one properly 


authorized to receive this money?’ ‘No. ‘Then why do you refuse 
payment?’ ‘I have explained several times already; because | don't 
know you. ‘ Weil, it’s pretty small business. Now, look at me, sir. 


Would any one be likely to take me fora confidence man or a swindler ?’ 
The teller gazed long and attentively, while the wrathful but unrecog- 
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nized great man glared annihilation at him through the brass window 
bars, and then remarked, in his dryest, quietest tone : ‘ Well, all I’ve got 
to say is, I’ve seen better-looking men than you in Sing Sing.’ This 
closed the interview. 

“On the whole, however, bank manners are good. Something of the 
old-time prestige still clings to the business, a certain dignity attaching 
to the custody of large amounts of money. Besides, the outsider who 
gets angry is at great disadvantage, for he can only talk through a small 
grated window at the clerks who are perfectly secure from his wrath, 
protected by oak and plate-glass bulwarks, and with all the money and 
moral support of the bank behind them. Iam often amazed as well as 
amused at the serene confidence which many people repose in a check. 
This simple form, which anybody can fill up and sign, has only to be 
presented by anybody at any bank, and the vault doors, they think, 
ought instantly to fly open. This, of course, is not so, nor are banks 
mysteriously connected with each other by underground passages or 
otherwise, as I have explained a thousand or more times, to persons who 
supposed that their checks on Idaho or Washington or Winnipeg could 
be cashed at any bank. 

“ Many of the checks drawn upon our suburban banks by illiterate 
butchers, grocers, horse dealers, and the like are marvels of chirography 
and misspelling. Sometimes the teller has to write the draft for them, 
and witness while they affix their mark to the document. The confi- 
dence of such people in the bank is generally unbounded. Once I said 
to the gorgeously-appareled wife of a wealthy builder, ‘You will have to 
indorse this check, madam.’ ‘What’s that ye say?’ Rich as were her 
coverings, her brogue was richer still. ‘Write your name across the 
back of the check.’ ‘Write me name across the paper, is it? I only 
wish to God I could, thin.’ A pavement contractor boorishly refused to 
fill in the date of a check which he presented. ‘Will you please date 
this check, Mr. Fatthing?’ ‘T’ll not.’ ‘Only just write the date up in 
the corner.’ ‘Write it yerself, and shut up yer mouth.’ He could write, 
it seems, but only his own name, and at the bottom of the check were 
the half-dozen strokes which his confidential clerk had taught him to 
append as his signature. Thus he was enabled to sign those big war- 
rants on the city’s treasury, for, though his penmanship was weak, his 
political pull was strong, strong and long, now these many years. 

‘‘Forgeries and ‘ raised ’ checks are the two ghosts which haunt a pay- 
ing teller’s existence. They are always before him, and sometimes, alas! 
behind him— paid, that is, and buried in the dark recesses of the vault, 
where they await a sure and fearful resurrection. Imitation of handwrit- 
ing is one of the easiest of accomplishments, and, considering the 
immense sums disbursed daily at bank counters upon simple signatures, 
the hundreds lost out of the thousands paid are comparatively small. 
Many think to thwart the forger by joining their initials in some odd 
manner or adding an extra twist to their penmanship. This is a great 
mistake. Characteristic handwriting, so called, is much more readily 
copied than simple, commonplace chirography, just as a face with prom- 
inent features is easier to draw. A word ora few lines added or erased 
is often sufficient to raise a check from a smaller to a greater amount, 
while a simple acid will totally efface the original figures, for which a 
larger sum may be readily substituted. 

“The genuineness of a check is largely determined by the circum- 
stances attending its presentation. By far the greater number come 
through the Clearing House from other banks where they are deposited 
or cashed, and which banks guarantee their indorsements, and here the 
risk is comparatively small. Those presented at the window are care- 
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fully scrutinized, not only the handwriting, but the character of the 
bearer, as well as the peculiarity of the customer’s account, being taken 
into consideration. , There is such a disposition with most bank accounts 
to run into grooves that anything out of the usual run is noted at once, 
familiarity with a dealer’s habits frequently leading to the detection of 
irregularities. 

‘A man’s bank account is a sort of index to his whole business. It 
shows with whom he is dealing, what are the sources of his income, and 
when and how he makes his payments. It reveals the amount of his 
personal expenditures, and whether he is a borrower or lender, rash or 
conservative ; how much real estate he is holding, and what it costs him 
to carry it, almost everything, in short, concerning his financial affairs. 
Needless to add, the knowledge thus obtained is held sacred. 

“Perfectly innocent persons are often induced to present bogus 
checks, and sometimes unconsciously give away the whole scheme. 
Boys used for this purpose are especially apt to blurt out the truth the 
very first thing, and tell howa nice, pleasant man around the corner has 
given them a quarter to go and draw the money at the bank. It is 
hardly worth the while, in such instances, to give the money to the lad 
and follow him, as before that time the obliging man will generally have 
vanished. 

“Many of the forgeries coming under my notice were committed by 
the sons of the men whose handwriting they copied. Sons, nephews, 
trusted clerks, they of a man’s own household, are too often those 
upon whom suspicion rightly falls. Such cases seldom or never come to 
the knowledge of the public, and sometimes are not even known to the 
bank, the checks being quietly accepted by their reputed signers as reg- 
ular charges against their accounts. Pathetic scenes are witnessed 
behind bank railings when the evidence of crime confronts both author 
and victim. Blanched faces, trembling lips, shame and bitter tears, 
oftener from the wronged and innocent ones than from the culprit him- 
self. The sister of a young fellow caught almost in the very act of for- 
gery, once appealed to the president of the bank to save her brother 
from disgrace. She pleaded so successfully that the president, who was 
a grandfatherly sort of person with a large family, soon weakened and 
turned her over to the cashier. Now, the cashier was a determined 
man, but he also had two boys of his own, and he finally succumbed and 
sent herto his principal director, who was supposed to be absolutely 
relentless, and, besides, was a bachelor. The director turned a cold 
eye on the plucky and devoted girl, but in the end he, too, gave way, 
and the boy went free. Then it appeared that this was the last ofa suc- 
cession of similar scrapes from which she had extricated him. It would 
be pleasant.to add that this sisterly devotion was the means of his recla- 
mation, but such was not the case. Born for a convict’s dress, he soon 
again fell into crime and wore the striped prison suit in spite of her. 

“Some fine morning the bank examiner and his assistants are found 
on the front steps waiting for the doors to open. They are early birds 
usually, and get their work well under way before the current business 
of the day begins. These officials, from Albany or Washington, as the 
case may be, according as the institution is State or National, are genial 
gentlemen, fully alive to the diffrculties and dangers of practica] bank- 
ing, and in no wise given tounnecessary fault-finding. They very prop- 
erly consider it no part of their duty to search for ink blots or hold an 
inquest over half a dozen missing dimes or nickels, but simply satisfy 
themselves that there is no serious discrepancy between the contents of 
the money vault and the figures of the ledger. When there is a hitch 
between the two doubtless they know how to make things very unpleas- 
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ant, but of this | cannot speak from personal experience. As the cus- 
todian of the available cash of the bank, the accounts of the paying teller 
are gone through first. Notes, specie, and checks, everything counted 
and found to be in order, a little pleasant gossip is exchanged, the exam- 
iner affixes his initials to the teller’s proof book, compliments the teller 
himself upon the accuracy of his figures, while the teller in turn expresses 
his satisfaction, and assures the autocrat that he will count every dollar 
over again after he is gone, to make sure of him. This is his little 
annual joke at the expense of the examiner, who always laughs just as 
if he had never heard it before, and passes on to ‘do up’ the other 
departments. Routine wit usually goes with routine work. 

“The work of the paying teller is necessarily confining, nor is any 
other duty usually expected of him than that of paying out money. This 
is his special function ; so much so, indeed, that the occupancy of the 
highest clerical position does not always carry promotion into official 
ranks. Many of our city paying tellers are fixtures, better known among 
the customers of banksthey have served for a generation than the 
presidents themselves. Arriving at his desk at a moderately early hour, 
he is through by 3.30 or 4 in the afternoon, and, unless there is a ‘ differ- 
ence’ to hunt up in his cash, is at liberty for the day. The bookkeep- 
ers are still busy over their ledgers, and even the officers are often at 
work when the paying teller puts on his hat and coat and walks forth, a 
free man. This is the pleasant side of his vocation; he may walk, drive, 
ride on a bicycle, or go home and read two hours earlier than a clerk in 
a commercial house. 

“ But some day, perchance, he unluckily passes a wrong check, or 
pays too much money on a right one; or there is a panic in the Street, 
and the bottom drops out of the market, and banks and firms begin to 
drop out with it. Then truly is his sky clouded, and he becomes steeped 
to the very vitals in suspicion. The pleasant path of his daily routine 
has led him overa mine. Stocks and securities are like the very ground 
under him, and now they are melting away beneath his feet. When he 
goes home he tells his wife that he wishes he had never seen the inside 
of a bank, and that he ought to have grown up with a wholesale house, 
a career that somehow always seems to open to vast possibilities. After 
all,a paying teller’s virtues as well as successes are mostly negative 
ones, and so far as appreciation of his labors is concerned, he must look 
at it from the point of view recommended by Dr. Johnston to dictionary 
makers and consider himself quite fortunate if only he can succeed in 
escaping blame.’"—New York Times. 


To this article the following communication from a bank officer of 
forty-five years experience, which appeared in the Boston G/ode, may be 
read with profit : 

The article states that a man applied to the teller to rectify a mistake, 
and received for an answer: “ No claims are allowed after leaving the 
bank.” 

Now, how very foolish on the part of a teller to make such an answer. 
He does not know if the customer is going to make aclaim upon him 
for short payment or to return an amount overpaid. The customer 
merely states that a mistake has been made and asks to have it rectified. 
Would any teller possessing common sense give such an answer? It is 
totally unreasonable. 

In regard to the custom of a person having to be identified when pre- 
senting a check, it is very hard to convince some that it is for their 
security as well as that of the bank. 

An instance of the efficacy of such a custom took place while I was 
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in the office of teller. A man came into the bank, very’ much excited, 
and asked if I had paid a check which was drawn on us by one of the 
country banks for $3,000. He said it was payable to his order, and, after 
indorsing it, he had lost the check. I told him no, we had not paid any 
such check, and should not have paid it if he had presented it himself 
without being identified. “Is that your custom?” asked he. I told 
him it was, and he replied, ‘“‘ Thank God!” and went away in much bet- 
ter spirits than when he entered the bank. 

Another instance wherein the man ought to have known better, as he 
was a director in one of our largest banks ; he sent upa small boy witha 
check on us for over $2,000. I refused to pay itto him. He went awa, 
and soon returned with the message from the owner, “That if 1 did 
not pay the boy he would come himself and draw the specie.” I sent 
word that I would very willingly pay him the specie, but that I could 
not pay the boy. 

He came up very much enraged and would not be convinced that I 
was right. I said, “ Suppose someone had taken that check from your 
desk, or the person you had sent to draw it had dropped it in the street, 
and a stranger had brought it into the bank, and I had paid it; would 
you not have said I was a very careless fellow and unfit for my 
position? Whenever you have a check upon us, if you will send word 
to us what the amount is and if you will have it in specie or bills, I will 
send our messenger down with the amount.” 

“Qh,” he said, “I do not wish to put you to that trouble,” and went 
away, satisfied, [ have no doubt, that I was right, though he would not 


acknowledge it. 





> in...«a- 


THE MORALS OF BANKING. 


When the subject of this editorial was mentioned to a business man, 
he laughingly asked, “ Are there any morais of banking?’’ That ques- 
tion, although lightly asked, and with no serious conviction to prompt 
it, indicates the need of some discussion of the subject. The foundation 
of successful banking is public confidence. Whatever shakes that con- 
fidence not only brings unrest and trouble to the general public, but 
also makes it more difficult for honorable bankers to do their work. 
Bankers, in some ways, are like ministers. Compared with the whole 
number of citizens, they are few in number. They are judged by the 
highest standard of rectitude. Any mistake, error of judgment, weak- 
ness of purpose, yielding to temptation, or deliberate crime, is noted, 
commented upon, and seems worse than similar defects in citizens who 
have no official relations with the public. When, then, the officer of a 
bank which has been carried on in ways accounted dishonorable says, 
“ All banks are managed in that way,’ a thrill of suspicion runs through 
the community. Those who have property from which their sole 
income is derived, but who have little knowledge of business, too 
quickly believe that nobody can be trusted. 

We asked a banker what guarantee the public had that the affairs of 
any bank would be managed on sound principles. His reply was, 
“ Nothing but the character of its officers.” Laws, however well made, 
are capable of evasion. When the officers, directors, and favorite cus- 
tomers of any bank wish to use the bank for selfish purposes, they will 
find means of evading the spirit while complying with all the technical 
provisions of the law. We asked, “ What is the difference between good 
banking and bad ?” The reply was: “ Good banking is carried on in the 
interest of the public. Bad banking is for the selfish purposes of those 
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who control the bank.” Of course, in any given case the public cannot 
know, bank examiners even cannot know, what spirit animates those 
who control the operations. of a bank; and yet there is something in 
the air which leads the banking world to a very fair estimate of the 
character of any one of its members. Judging from long experience 
with officers of banking institutions and trust companies, probably any 
Unitarian minister would say that they were, almost without exception, 
among the most reputable and trustworthy members of his congregation. 
It has commonly been a matter of pride with us that in the long line of 
bankers in our list of laymen disgraceful conduct was almost unknown. 

Forty years ago, Lorenzo Sabine, well known among us for his per- 
sonal loyalty to every good cause, published an essay, entitled “ Sugges- 
tions to Young Cashiers on the Duties of their Profession.” We found 
that this paper had been used ever since in a well-known bank as a sort 
of general instruction for young bank officers to the duties of their pro- 
fession. Reading it, we were struck with the high moral tone of the 
essay. In it is described a man who living up to the teaching, would 
be almost a perfect citizen. 

The particular occasion for distrust just now is the assertion that all 
banks lend money in excess of the limitation imposed by law, by causing 
notes to be signed by irresponsive persons, and indorsed by those who 
wish to drawthe money. The law requires every bank to limit its loans 
to any one person or company to one-tenth of its capital; that is to say, 
if the capital be four hundred thousand dollars, no person or firm should 
be allowed to borrow more than forty thousand dollars. The paper 
should be made good by two names besides the drawer. It is, evidently, 
easy enough to draw notes which will meet the provisions of the law 
without giving the necessary security to the bank. If A. B. has borrowed 
forty thousand dollars, with C. D. and E. F. as indorsers of his note, it is 
easy enough to make another note for ten thousand dollars to be signed 
by E. F.and indorsed by A. B. and C. D. or by other and unknown per- 
sons. Asking reputable bankers how far such practices were common, 
or if there were anything in the common practice of good banks on 
which a charge could be based, the reply was that it was good banking 
to serve the needs of the customers, ample security being given to the 
bank, but never good banking to use funds for the selfish purposes of 
the directors. 

We have found a difference of opinion among bankers of good repute 
as to whether certain practices were strictly legal or not. For instance, 
suppose a firm having large resources should need, during one month 
of the year, to purchase supplies requiring a large expenditure. The 
firm has borrowed in its own name up to the limit allowed. Suppose it 
should ask to borrow ten thousand dollars, offering to deposit United 
States bonds for twice the amount, could the bank lawfully lend the ten 
thousand dollars? One banker says, “No”; another banker says, 
“Yes; the bank has the right to buy those bonds, to hold them for a 
detinite time, and sell them back again to the firm offering them.” The 
question was referred to an officer of the Treasury. His reply was, in 
general, that the intent of the law was to prevent any single person or 
firm from absorbing too large a proportion of the means of the bank. 
The bank is regarded as a public institution. Its benefits should be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible. His opinion was that, when any person, 
firm, or corporation had borrowed ten per cent. of the bank’s capital, 
not another dollar could properly be loaned to that person, firm, or cor- 
poration. ‘The bank officers permitting it are violating the law, even 
though the bank may hold two dollars in gold as collateral for every 
dollar so unlawfully lent out.” 
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The bank officers, accepting that opinion as final, would refuse to lend 
additional sums on any security to a firm offering, for example, a note 
made by a bookkeeper and indorsed by members of the firm. Another 
bank officer says such an opinion represents the most extreme position, 
and is not required for good banking. 

One remark current on the street is that, ‘If the directors own the 
bank, they have the right to the use of the funds.” This might be true, 
were there no stockholders who were not directors, and no depositors. 
Unless they could have the use and control of the money of other 
people, the directors of a bank would have no occasion for the institu- 
tion. All banks aretrust companies. Millions of dollars flow under the 
hands of bank officers, and both stockholders and depositors have the 
right to some assurance that their money will be carefully guarded, and 
that the bank will represent the interests of the public. The directors 
are regarded as guardians of the interests of innumerable people who do 
not know how to protect themselves. 

The morals of banking are one thing, the morals of bankers may be 
quite another; and the history of the wrecks of banks and the ruin of 
bankers, during the years since the war, shows, in almost every case, that 
the temptation comes to bankers, as to other men, out of the inordinate 
desire for wealth, and the inability to be content with the legitimate 
income of a bank officer. All persons who depend upon a fixed salary 
for a livelihood must, to have peace of mind and to avoid temptation, 
learn to be content with that income. Speculation does not properly 
come within the business of a banker, and no man who uses the money 
of a bank for private purposes of speculation can be safe from ruin. 
Long and friendly observation of bankers has, however, convinced us 
that, to a remarkable degree, they are worthy of confidence. “ Strict 
justice and the rigid performance of contracts” are a proper foundation 
of good banking. One sentence may be quoted trom Mr. Sabine’s essay, 
because it throws a flood of light upon the inner life of a good bank. 
He says: 

“The road to disgrace is short. Persons who have traced the foot- 
steps of more than one unhappy bank officer that has trodden it have 
found that extravagance and defalcation were but a few strides apart. 
The sensual man is disqualified by his very physical organization for 
any Office in the executive department of a bank, and ought no more to 
be there than in a pulpit.” 

It is not necessary for us to use valuable space in condemning 
those practices which shock and alarm the public, because everybody 
already condemns them. It is not necessary to warn reputable bankers 
against them, because they already deny that such practices are common. 
They deny, also, that the banks and bankers who practice such things 
are held in good repute by their fellows. They deny that such things 
are anywhere regarded as good banking, however “smart ” they may be. 
Temporary success may come in that way, but permanent ruin is not 
far behind. The business world is slowly learning that confidence and 
mutual service are the permanent foundations of successful business of 
any kind. Whatever institution adds to the general sense of security, 
and makes the common income larger and safer, becomes the friend of 
every man, and in time reaps the reward of the general confidence.— The 
Christian Register. 




























































BANK BILLS IN FRANCE. 


BANK BILLS IN FRANCE. 
THE ARMY OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


All bills are issued by the Bank of France, which carries on the whole 
process of manufacture, including even that of the paper on which they 
are printed and the ink used. The paper factory is at La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre, where linen rags are so treated as to produce a paper of a 
peculiar quality. This special paper is made, inspected, cut into sheets, 
and shipped to Paris under the care of two of the bank officials, who 
are held responsible for every sheet. 

The sheets are packed in bundles of 1,000 each, and are printed in the 
basement of the bank building in Paris. As with the blank paper, the 
bills, in every stage of fabrication, are in charge of some official, who 
must account for every one which has come into his hands, either by 
showing it or a receipt given for it by the official to whom he has handed 
it over. As the bank has sometimes printed 400,000 bills a day, and at 
such periods employs about four hundred persons in the printing depart- 
ment, strict accounts are necessary to prevent loss, and an elaborate 
system of numbering and checking is used. 

A series of bills consists of 1,000, which are numbered from I to 1,000, 
and twenty-five series, lettered A, B, C, etc., and tied up together, under 
the name of an “alphabet.” After each operation the bills are verified 
by women, who sign their names on the band placed around the bundles. 
As there are nine operations there must be nine verifications, and the 
final verification is repeated by a fresh set of inspectors, so that nothing 
can be overlooked. After the bills are complete they are delivered to 
the secretary of the bank, who examines them and gives a receipt for 
them, discharging the head of the printing department from further 
responsibility. They are then placed in the vaults, and are withdrawn 
for issue only by order of the governors of the bank. 

The principal difficulty in regulating the accounts comes from the 
defective bills. No bill is allowed to pass the inspectors which shows a 
spot, an uneven margin, a defect in printing, or any other imperfection, 
and the bills thrown out must be recorded in the books with quite as 
much accuracy as those which pass successfully to the final stage. 
Every bill rejected by the inspectors is stamped, and its place in the 
series filled by a check. The stamped bills go to the secretary of the 
bank, who puts them under lock and key, and new bills, corresponding 
to the checks, are printed, and credit is given to the paper manufactory 
for the paper necessary to make these. 

The accounts of the “faulted” bills are carried through the books, 
and, for verification, the stamped bills themselves are kept for five 
years. At the end of that time, if there has been no question about 
them, the regents of the bank, the secretary, the examiners, the 
chiefs of the printing departments, and the chiefs of the department of 
bill accounts, join in signing an order, in pursuance of which they are 
taken from the vaults and destroyed.—Le Gezne Czrile. 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In an early number of this journal we devoted several pages to the 
subject of savings banks, and gave an account of the working of the 
then recently established and still flourishing Edinburgh Savings Bank. 
We directed attention to the absurdity of using the plural number in 
describing these institutions, but our protest was too late, and the ety- 
mological blunder has been perpetuated in Acts of Parliament as well 
as in the usage of every-day life. Wherever English is spoken, banks 
for savings are called savings banks, though in other languages they are 
more correctly designated. The Germans have their Sfarkassen, the 
French their cazsses d’¢épargne, and the Italians their casse dz risparmio. 
Each of these nations claims the honor of having originated savings banks. 
The claim of Italy rests upon the doubtful assumption that the son?¢z dz 
preta, founded by St. Bernardino of Siena in the fifteenth century, were 
banks rather than pawnshops. The claim of Germany is better supported. 
A savings bank was established at Hamburg at least as early as the year 
1780, and considerable sums of money were deposited, but when Napo- 
leon invaded Germany he confiscated the whole of them. In Switzer- 
land savings banks were founded at Berne, Basle, and Geneva, between 
1787 and 1794. In England two savings banks were in existence before 
the close of the eighteenth century, at Tottenham and at Wendover in 
Buckinghamshire. The first was started for women and children by 
Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, a benevolent inhabitant of the village, and its 
scope was gradually enlarged. In 1804 it was more fully organized ; Mr. 
Eardley Wilmot, M. P., became one of the trustees, and it continued 
until 1866, when the deposits were transferred to the Post-office Savings 
Bank. About the same time that Mrs. Wakefield began her club the 
Reverend Joseph Smith, vicar of Wendover, invited his parishioners to 
intrust to him for safe keeping any money they could spare in sums of 
not less than twopence. He undertook to keep an exact account of all 
moneys he received, and repay them with interest at Christmas, or ear- 
lier, if necessary, and, by way of encouragement to depositors, he gave 
them a dinner once a year. The bank was open on Sunday evenings, 
apparently to afford the parishioners an opportunity of obeying 5t. 
Paul’s injunction to the church at Corinth: *‘ Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store.” The Wendover bank 
existed for several years, and had about sixty subscribers, who invested 
from five to ten pounds apiece every season. 

The example of Tottenham and Wendover was quickly followed in 
other places. Many eminent persons took up the idea of savings banks, 
and assisted in founding and managing them. Lord Lansdowne was 
president of the Bath Savings Bank, which was begun in 1808 by Lady 
Isabella Douglas ; Mr. George Rose established the Southampton Savings 
Bank in 1815, and Sir John Acland the Exeter and Devon Savings Bank in 
the following year. These banks, and many others started about the 
Same time, were purely voluntary associations, and had no special legal 
sanction or protection. As early, however, as 1807, Mr. Whitbread, in 
the course of a long and able speech on the poor laws, suggested the 
formation of a National Savings Bank. His plan was so bold that we 
think it well to give it in his own words: 

“TI beg honorable gentlemen not to start at what I am about to sug- 
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gest, which to many who hear me may be quite new. I would propose 
the establishment of one great national institution in the nature of a 
bank for the use and advantage of the laboring classes alone; that it 
should be placed in the metropolis, and be under the control and man- 
agement of proper persons; that every man who shall be certified by one 
justice of the peace to subsist on the wages of his own labor shall be at 
liberty to remit any sum from 20s. upwards, but not exceeding £20 in any 
one year, and not more than £200 in the whole.” 

The money was to be remitted, “ with the intervention of the Post- 
office,” for investment in Government stock, in the names of commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose. Mr. Whitbread also proposed to 
afford facilities for the purchase of small annuities and for the insurance 
of lives within certain limits; but he was not successful in persuading 
the House of Commons to sanction his plan, which was in abeyance for 
nearly half a century, and he could hardly have foreseen the tremendous 
impetus it would, when adopted, give to thrift and economy, or that a 
bank founded on the lines he laid down would, in the course of thirty 
years, receive from depositors more than £300,000,000, and hold, at the 
end of that period, £71,000,000, belonging to 5,100,000 persons, in 
addition to £5,000,000 specially invested in Government stock. 

In 1816 an unsuccessful attempt was made to place savings banks on 
a definite legal basis, and in the following year the earliest Savings Bank 
Act was passed, chiefly through the instrumentality of Mr. Rose. Mr. 
Wilberforce and other supporters of the measure indulged in very extrav- 
agant hopes of its consequences, anticipating that in a few years pauper- 
ism would be extinguished and poor rates cease. On the other hand, 
Lord Milton warned the supporters of savings banks not to expect too 
much; and Mr. Thomas Attwood declared they were a nuisance, and 
would “ become a screw in the hands of Government to fix down the 
working classes to the system.” Outside Parliament many of the sup- 
porters of friendly societies strongly objected to legislating in the inter- 
est of savings banks, under a mistaken notion that the two institutions 
must be eventually antagonistic. William Cobbett, in a characteristic 
protest addressed to “old George Rose,” denounced savings banks as 
the most ridiculous project that ever entered the mind of man. As we 
recall these criticisms, we may, perhaps, be permitted to make a short 
quotation from the article already referred to, which has been fully jus- 
tified by the experience of three-quarters of a century, and still expresses 
our views: “‘ The spread of savings banks is of far more importance, and 
far more likely to increase the happiness, and even the greatness, of the 
nation than the most brilliant success of its arms, or the most stupen- 
dous improvements of its trade or its agriculture.” 

Under the Act of 1817 any depositor could invest in a savings bank 
£ioo in the first year, and £50 in any subsequent year. The trustees 
were required to pay over all moneys they received to the Bank of Eng- 
land to the account of the commissioners for the reduction of “the 
national debt, who were empowered to allow interest at the rate of 3d. 
per cent. per diem, or £4 IIs. 3d. per annum. It is little to the credit 
of Lord Liverpool’s administration, or of Parliament, that these provi- 
sions should have been embodied in the Act. Consols only vielded 
about £3 5s. per cent. per annum, and no working man could lay by 
£100, or even £50, a year. Savings banks were rapidly established, and 
within a year there were 227 in England and Wales. In Scotland and 
Ireland there were nearly as many. A separate measure for the latter 
country had been passed concurrently with the English Act, though, in 
consequence of the opposition of some Scotch savings banks, neither 
Act was extended tothem. Money came pouring in, not so much from 
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the wage-earning classes as from the well-to-do, who speedily discovered 
they could obtain higher interest from savings banks than from direct 
investments in Government stock. The acts restricted the amount to 
be dtposited, but Parliament had omitted to attach any penalty to 
deposits in excess of the limits, and unscrupulous persons, often with 
the connivance of savings bank managers, systematically invested large 
sums of money. One man deposited, in the names of his six children, 
several thousand pounds ; deposits were also frequently made in assumed 
names, or merely under a number without any name. An attempt was 
made in 1818 to stop these abuses, but nothing was done until 1824, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Robinson) carried a bill 
reducing the limits of deposits to £50 the first year, £30 in subsequent 
years, and fixing the total amount to the credit of a depositor at £200, 
inclusive of interest. To prevent evasion of these limits, intending 
depositors were required to sign a declaration that they had no interest 
in a savings bank account. It was at first proposed that the signature 
should be in the depositor’s own handwriting, but, as such a provision 
would have prevented persons unable to write from using savings banks, 
it was not insisted upon, and those who could not write their names 
were allowed to affix their marks to the declaration. 

In 1824 there was already a deficiency in the funds held by the 
National Debt Commissioners on account of savings banks. The defi- 
ciency was caused by the too liberal interest allowed by the acts of 1817, 
and, although it was rapidly growing, no steps were then taken to reduce 
it. In 1817 the loss was £12,000; in 1824 it was £88,000, and in 1828 
£,160,000. Mr. Joseph Hume on several occasions called attention to 
this loss, and in 1828 he succeeded in alarming the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the reconstruction of the Duke of Wellington’s admin- 
istration, after the withdrawal of Mr. Canning’s friends, caused a further 
delay in dealing with the matter. In June, 1828, however, a bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons to consolidate and amend the 
law, which, after considerable discussion, was added to the statute book 
and continued with few subsequent modifications to be the governing 
statute of savings banks until 1863. The annual limit of deposits was 
definitely fixed at £ 30, and the total limit at £150, but interest might 
continue to accrue until the amount due toa depositor reached £200. 
To insure uniformity and compliance with the law, the rules of all sav- 
ings banks were directed to be certified by a barrister appointed for the 
purpose, who also acted as arbitrator in disputes concerning deposits, 
and whose powers in this respect were to be outside the jurisdiction of 
the courts of law. This appointment was conferred upon the late Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, and he held it for forty years, to the great advantage of 
savings banks generally. The bill also reduced the interest paid by the 
National Debt Commissioners from 3d. to 2%d. per diem, but no 
attempt was made to deal with the already 7 deficiency in the 
savings bank funds held by the commissioners. It was expected that 
the reduction of the interest would at least prevent further loss, but the 
expectation was not realized, and the deficiency continued to grow. In 
1844 Mr. Goulburn reduced the interest paid by the commissioners to 
£3 5S. per cent. per annum, and in 1880 Mr. Gladstone made a further 
reduction of 5s. percent. At that date the deficiency in the savings bank 
funds, which amounted to £744,000 in 1828 and to £1,948,000 in 1844, 
had risen to £3,565,000, although Sir Stafford Northcote had made an 
arrangement in 1877 under which an annual vote was granted to defray 
the excess of interest paid by the National Debt Commissioners. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1880 not only lowered the interest, but extinguished the 
deficiency by the creation of a terminable annuity of £83,762, to run 
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until 1908. In 1888 Mr. Goschen again reduced the interest to £2 15s. 
per cent. per annum, as a necessary consequence of the alteration in the 
interest on consols, and it may reasonably be hoped that savings banks 
will henceforth be conducted without further loss to the nation. 

It would not be fair to impute the whole of the loss incurred in the 
management of the funds held by the National Debt Commissioners on 
account of savings banks to the trustees and other officers of those insti- 
tutions ; and the loss was more than counterbalanced, in the opinion of 
Mr. Gladstone, by the use successive administrations had been able to 
make of the money. But there were other drawbacks to the savings 
banks in existence before 1861,which for a long time appeared irremedi- 
able. In that year the total number of savings banks in the United 
Kingdom was 638, and their capital was £41,500,000. There were 498 
savings banks in England, 33 in Wales, 51 in Scotland, 54in Ireland, and 
2 in the Channel Islands ; but they were very unequally distributed, and 
in many cases the facilities afforded for depositing and withdrawing 
money were ridiculously insufficient. In nine Scotch and four Irish 
counties, and in 150 towns with more than I0,000 inhabitants, there was 
no savings bank at all. More than half were open only once a week, 54 
were open only once a fortnight, and 10 only once a month. The hours 
for transacting business were in too many instances arranged rather for 
the convenience of the trustees and managers than for the requirements 
of the working classes, twenty per cent. of whom were, according to a 
competent authority, absolutely debarred from saving money by lack of 
facilities. Notice was necessary for withdrawals, and great delay often 
occurred when depositors wanted money. We do not think that sav- 
ings bank deposits should be withdrawable on demand, but a delay of a 
fortnight, or even of a week, in obtaining an amount, however small, 
obviously prevented many persons from locking up their money in these 
institutions. The trustees and managers were generally men of influ- 
ence and good position, often clergymen and employers, and some cau- 
tious people hesitated to use savings banks, under the mistaken notion 
that the fact of their putting away money might be disclosed to their 
prejudice, while others objected to the patronage of the voluntary offi- 
cials. Public confidence in savings banks had been greatly shaken by a 
series of frauds involving great losses to depositors, who discovered, 
to their surprise, that little or no liability attached to the trustees, and 
that the promise of Government security for their money was a delusion. 
It is much to be regretted that this serious blemish was so long allowed 
to mar the usefulness of savings banks, and that the Act of 1863 did not 
apply a remedy. As recently as 1886 many thousand pounds were lost 
by the depositors in the Cardiff Savings Bank through the dishonesty of 
the actuary and the negligence of the trustees. The loss at Cardiff 
excited considerable attention, and Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who was 
appointed a commissioner to investigate and report upon the causes of 
the disaster, came to the conclusion that the ultimate security of depos- 
itors in the older savings banks was the integrity of the actuary. Par- 
liament has at last been aroused to the necessity of providing a more 
substantial guarantee, and the Act of 1891 will, it may be hoped, prevent 
a recurrence of such losses as were experienced at Cardiff and in other 
places. 

From time to time various suggestions were made to improve the effi- 
ciency of trustee savings banks, and to afford greater facilities for depos- 
iting money. In 1852 Archdeacon Hamilton, then vicar of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, proposed a national systein of savings banks, to be worked 
through the agency of the Post-office. Four years later Mr. John Bullar 
advocated a somewhat similar scheme, but in neither case did the plan 
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receive much support. In 1859 Mr. Charles William Sikes, of Hudders- 
field, who had for many years taken a keen interest in the subject, and 
had in 1858 given valuable evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the Acts relating to savings banks 
and the operation thereof, addressed a letter on the subject to Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s recently 
formed administration. Mr. Sikes proposed that in every town in which 
there was no savings bank the Post-office should receive deposits of 
not less than one pound, that the amounts thus received should be 
remitted to London by means of money orders, and that savings bank 
notes, bearing interest at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum, should be 
issued to depositors. He had previously ascertained through Mr. Edward 
Baines, then member for Leeds, that the plan was considered practica- 
ble by the authorities of the Post-office, and with Mr. Gladstone’s per- 
mission his letter was printed and widely circulated. Lord Brougham 
referred to it in his inaugural address at the meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Bradford; the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce 
unanimously approved their townsman’s scheme and communicated it 
to all the other chambers of commerce in the kingdom ; memorials sup- 
porting it were sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from Liverpool, 
York, and Leeds, from a meeting of the Dublin Statistical Society, pre- 
sided over by Archbishop Whately, and from other influential bodies. 
Mr. Gladstone took up the subject and consulted Sir Alexander Spear- 
man, the Comptroller-General of the National Debt Office, and the Sec- 
retary of the Post-Office, who submitted Mr. Sikes’ plan toa thorough 
but very necessary examination. Several obvious objections were 
apparent on its face. The proposal to intrust the management of the 
National Savings Bank to a separate commission, only employing 
the post-office to collect and repay deposits, involved unnecessary 
expense and the confusion of divided authority ; the cost of money 
orders and savings bank notes threatened to swallow up too large a por- 
tion of the profits, and the restriction of the minimum amount receiva- 
ble to one pound would prevent manv persons availing themselves of the 
scheme. Much time was spent in endeavoring to overcome these and 
other difficulties, until in November, 1860, Mr. George Chetwynd, of the 
Post-office, addressed a letter to Lord Stanley, of Alderley, the Post- 
master-General, explaining how a modification of Mr. Sikes’ plan could 
be worked through the department. It is not necessary to trouble our 
readers with all the details of Mr. Chetwynd’s proposals ; the result will 
appear in the course of this article, and it is sufficient here to record 
that, after improvements by Mr. Scudamore and Sir Alexander Spear- 
man, they were accepted by Mr. Gladstone and formed the basis of a 
bill he introduced into the House of Commons on February 12, 1861, 
three days after he had obtained the necessary resolution in committee. 

The second reading of the bill was carried on March 18, not, however, 
without a show of opposition, led by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt in the 
interest of the Trustee Savings Banks. In committee Mr. Ayrton 
objected to most of the details, and expressed a fear that the establish- 
ment of a National bank would involve more serious consequences 
than could be foreseen ; an Irish member, a Home Ruler before Home 
Rule was invented, asked that Dublin should be the center of operations 
in Ireland; and Mr. Alderman Sidney prophesied that if the new sav- 
ings bank were successful it would in time become as gigantic as the 
Bank of England. The bill, however, came out of committee with few 
and slight alterations, was discussed at somewhat unusual length in the 
House of Lords, and received the royal assent on May 17, 1861, as “An Act 
to Grant Additional Facilities for Depositing Small Savings at Interest, 
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with the Security of the Government for Due Repayment thereof.” 
The Act, which is still the principal governing statute of Post-office 
Savings Banks, contains only fifteen clauses. It enables the Postmas- 
ter-General to accept and repay deposits of one shilling or some multiple 
of a shilling, and prescribes how they are to be received ; depositors are 
entitled to repayment within ten days at furthest after demand ; abso- 
lute secrecy is enjoined upon all officers engaged in the business; all 
moneys deposited are to be paid over forthwith to the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt; the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom is made liable for any deficiency in the *fund created 
by the Act; the interest payable to depositors is fixed at 2% per cent. 
per annum, and is to be calculated to December 31 in each year and 
added to the principal; and provision is made for transferring deposits 
to and from trustee savings banks, for auditing the accounts and pre- 
senting them to Parliament, for applying the statutes then in force 
relating to savings banks to the Post-office Savings Banks, and for 
enabling the Postmaster-General to make regulations from time to time 
for carrying out the Act. Notime was lostin preparing to begin opera- 
tions, but there were many details to settle and many authorities to 
consult. It was decided to open 300 offices at first for the receipt of 
deposits, and the postmasters were in many cases personally instructed 
in their new duties. On September 16 business was actually begun, and 
435 deposits, amounting to £951, were received. This was considered a 
fair start in the infancy of the Post-office Savings Bank. Thirty years 
later 72,000 deposits and £178,000 were received in one day. 

As one person in six is at the present time a depositor in the Post- 
office Bank, we may presume many of our readers have some knowl- 
edge of the way in which accounts are opened and money deposited 
and withdrawn ; but for the benefit of those who may be without per- 
sonal experience it may be desirable to describe these operations, which 
may be performed at any one of the ten thousand post-offices in the 
United Kingdom at which savings bank business is transacted. An 
intending depositor on going to a post-office to open an account is asked 
to furnish his full name and address, and whether he has already an 
account in any savings bank, it being illegal for any person to have a 
direct interest in more than one such account. Having ascertained that 
the applicant is not already a depositor, the postmaster takes the money 
to be deposited, prepares a declaration—a necessary legal preliminary 
common to all savings banks, though the form used by the post-office 
is encumbered with a large quantity of printed matter which probably 
not one person in a hundred ever reads—and obtains the applicant’s sig- 
nature thereto. He also prepares a deposit book, on which are printed 
the name of the office and a number, and enters therein the name and 
address of the depositor, and the date and amount of the deposit, and 
attests the last two entries by his signature and an impression of the 
dated stamp of the office. He also enters these particulars and the num- 
ber of the book in his savings bank account—a sheet of paper ruled and 
printed for the purpose—and hands the book to the depositor, after 
obtaining his signature therein. The entry of the transaction in the 
book is for ten days statutory evidence of the depositor’s title to repay- 
ment; but the Postmaster-General’s acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the money (which is issued from the chief office in London, and should 
reach the depositor in four days in the case of deposits made in England 
and Wales, and in six days in Scotland and Ireland) is conclusive evi- 
dence of the title; and if the acknowledgment is not received in due 
course the depositor should apply for it by writing to the Controller of 
the Post-office Savings Bank, and should, if necessary, renew the appli- 
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cation until he get it. He need not prepay the postage, ‘as all commu- 
nications to and from the Savings Bank Department pass through the 
post-office free of charge to depositors, though they are carefully counted 
and the cost of carrying them is charged against the department, which 
pays about £56,000 a year for postage. 

The depositor can make further deposits, using the same book, at any 
post-office open for savings bank business, but he may not deposit more 
than £30 in any year, except to replace an amount previously withdrawn 
in the same year, and the total sum standing to his credit, inclusive of 
interest, must not exceed £200. When he wishes to make a withdrawal 
he must apply on the proper form, which is self-explanatory, and for- 
ward it to the Controller. By return of post he receives a warrant for 
repayment of the amount applied for, an advice being sent to the post- 
master, and on presenting the warrant and the deposit book at the office 
of payment, and signing the receipt to the warrant, the money is handed 
to him, and the withdrawal is entered in the book. No transaction can 
take place in a post-office savings bank account without the cognizance 
of the chief office in London, where the ledgers and other necessary 
books are kept; and it is a consequence of this centralization of the 
accounts that a depositor is not restricted to one post-office ; he can, if 
he choose, open an account in London, make his next deposit at Galway 
and a withdrawal in Scotland. Another consequence is that the deposit 
book must be sent to London for annual examination, and for the 
entry of the interest. For this purpose covers are supplied, free of 
charge, at post-offices transacting savings bank business ; but, in order 
to prevent the central office in London being overwhelmed with deposit 
books immediately after December 31, when the interest is computed, 
the book should not be forwarded until the anniversary of the first 
deposit. Thus, if an account is opened on June I, the book should be 
posted so as to reach London on that date. It is returned, duly exam- 
ined and made up, in the course of three or four days. Meanwhile the 
depositor has the acknowledgments as evidence of his deposits; and he 
should carefully retain these documents, at all events until the corre- 
sponding entries in his book have been examined at the central office. 

It would little interest our readers to describe the system of book- 
keeping by which the accounts are kept at the central office in London. 
Postmasters who transact savings bank business are not allowed to keep 
any record of deposits or withdrawals, except the daily totals, and are 
thus effectually prevented from furnishing information respecting depos- 
itors. The account sheets, in which they enter the deposits they receive 
and the withdrawals they pay, are sent daily to London, where they 
serve as journals or day books. They are of two kinds, one set being 
used for the entry of transactions in depositors’ accounts opened at the 
postmaster’s own office, known as ordinary deposits and withdrawals, 
and the other set being used for transactions in accounts opened at 
other offices, technically described as “cross entries,’ whether they are 
deposits or withdrawals. From these accounts the acknowledgments are 
prepared, those relating to ordinary deposits being written on forms 
printed on blue paper, and those relating to cross-entry deposits on 
forms printed on gray paper. The address portion of the form is used 
as the cover, and when the document is folded it bears no evidence of 
its origin, so that an acknowledgment does not disclose, except to the 
person to whom it is addressed, the fact that he is a depositor. The 
withdrawal warrants are similar in shape and appearance, and it may be 
well here to state that proper precautions are taken before these docu- 
ments are issued for the repayment of deposits. The declarations made 
by depositors on opening their accounts are kept at the central office, 
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arranged numerically under the name of the post-offices transacting 
savings bank business, and when a notice of withdrawal is received the 
corresponding declaration is taken from its place in order to ascertain 
that the notice is signed by the depositor. If there is any difference 
between the signatures to the two documents, the notice is returned for 
an explanation, unless it appears—as in the case, for instance, of a child 
—that the handwriting has improved. In such circumstances the notice 
would be honored, and the declaration would be sent to the postmaster, 
with the advice of the warrant in a printed form, directing him, before 
paying the money, to satisfy himself that the applicant is the depositor, 
and to obtain a new signature to the declaration. The warrants of with- 
drawal and the corresponding advices are prepared simultaneously by 
means of carbonized paper. The precautions against fraud are not con- 
fined to the central office. The warrant must be presented by the depos- 
itor in person, or by the bearer of a duly executed order under his hand, 
with the deposit book, which contains the depositor’s signature, and 
the receipt to the warrant must be signed in the presence of the post- 
master. If the signature to the warrant agree with the signature in the 
book,the postmaster enters the withdrawal therein and in his savings bank 
account, hands the money to the depositor, and returns the book, unless 
the transaction closes the account, in which case it is retained and sent 
to the central office. The warrant is, of course, kept by the postmaster, 
and is sent with his account to the central office, thus serving the two- 
fold purpose of a voucher for the payment by the postmaster and a 
receipt from the depositor. 

Shortly after the establishment of Post-ofiice Savings Banks it was 
suggested that the system should be utilized to enable depositors to 
make small investments in Government stock. It was urged that, 
whereas in France and other countries ample facilities were afforded to 
the public to buy ven/es, and, as a consequence, the number of fund- 
holders was very large, there were no such means in the United King- 
dom, and the fundholders were comparatively few. The political advan- 
tage of increasing the number of persons having, in the common phrase, 
“a stake in the country” is obvious; but the Government was appar- 
ently unwilling for many years to use the savings banks for the purpose. 
When, however, Mr. Fawcett became Postmaster-Generai he took up 
the suggestion with his usual energy, and, with the approval of Mr. 
Gladstone, a bill was carried in 1880, enabling all savings bank depositors 
to buy and sell Government stock through the medium of their accounts, 
to the extent, as regards purchases, of £100 stock in one year, and £ 300 
stock in all, and to deposit these amounts in addition to the ordinary 
deposits. A savings bank depositor is, therefore, allowed to hold £ 300 
Government stock in addition to £200 ordinary deposits. At first the 
minimum investment was fixed at £10, but depositors may now buy 
stock of the nominal value of one shilling, though, as the commission 
on the purchase of any amount under £25 is ninepence, there are not 
many instances of investments in very small amounts of stock. In 1891 
there were 725 investments and 1,549 sales of stock by Post-office Sav- 
ings Bank depositors of amounts under /10, and 50 of these transac- 
tions were amounts of less than £1. In one case a depositor was so 
foolish as to invest in consols, and afterwards sell out, a sum of four 
shillings only, at an expense of one shilling and sixpence. There is, we 
believe, a tradition at the Bank of England of an even more foolish per- 
son, who bought, through a broker, one pennyworth of stock. In neither 
instance, of course, did any dividend accrue on the purchase. Deposit- 
ors can obtain stock certificates in exchange for their investments, and 
are also at liberty to transfer their stock to the books of the Bank of 
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England on payment of a small fee. In both these cases the stock 
ceases to stand to their credit at the savings bank, but they are at liberty 
to make further investments within the prescribed limits. 

The Post-office Savings Bank not only affords facilities to persons 
able to lay by more than £ 30 a year; it has also provided for those who 
are unable to save even a shilling atatime. For this also credit must 
be given to Mr. Fawcett, though the plan authorized by him in 1880 was 
an adaptation of a practice that had forsome time been followed in Bel- 
gium. Any person desirous of saving a penny, or even a halfpenny, at 
a time can obtain at any post-office a form to which he can affix postage 
stamps to the value of one shilling in all, and when this has been done, 
the form will be accepted as a deposit at any post-office where savings 
bank business is transacted. These forms are very simple, and contain 
full and plain directions for their use. They are issued free of charge, 
and can be obtained in quantities by clergymen, schoolmasters, and 
others interested in the promotion of thrift. They are, we believe, 
largely used in schools and other places, but no information is forth- 
coming as to the amount that has been collected bythis simple method. 

The Post-office Savings Bank also encourages small savings by assist- 
ing persons willing to undertake the management of penny banks. 
Penny banks are said to have originated in Scotland, in 1857, and have 
proved valuable auxiliaries to savings banks. The post-office supplies 
to clergymen, ministers of religion, schoolmasters, and other responsible 
persons desirous of encouraging thrift, specimen rules, which are very 
simple, and the necessary depositors’ books, free of charge, and it also 
provides cash books and ledgers at cost price, on the understanding 
that all moneys received by the penny banks are deposited in the Post- 
office Savings Bank. Facilities are afforded to depositors in the penny 
banks for opening accounts with the Post-office Saving Bank without 
personal attendance, and after this has been done the depositor is still 
at liberty to continue his penny bank account. Considerable impetus 
has recently been given to the formation of penny banks in elementary 
schools by the issue of a circular from the education department, calling 
the attention of school managers and schoolmasters to the importance 
of inculcating thrift upon children under their care, and pointing out 
the desirability of establishing a penny bank in every school. Unfortu- 
nately, schoolmasters have so much bockkeeping, and so many returns 
to prepare, in connection with their work, that many of them seem 
unwilling to add the management of a penny bank to their other duties. 
Now that they have been generally exempted from collecting and 
accounting for school fees, there is less excuse for failing to give a 
practical lesson in thrift by assisting the children to save their spare 
pence; but where schoolmasters are really too busy, managers ought 
themselves to undertake the duties connected with penny banks. We 
have still a good deal to learn in this matter, and we are much behind 
some other countries in insisting upon children learning to save as soon 
as they have anv money of their own, however trifling in amount. The 
working classes are often unwilling to allow their employers to take 
charge of their savings, even when very liberal interest is offered ; but 
they do not object to their children saving money in penny banks, con- 
ducted by schoolmasters and clergymen; and were a penny bank a pos- 
itive requirement in every elementary school we might reasonably hope 
that the next generation would be more thrifty than their fathers. Some 
astonishing results have been obtained in Belgium from well-conducted 
school penny banks. We have not been able to obtain recent figures ; 
but some years ago, out of 15,392 children attending the schools of all 
descriptions in Ghent, no less than 13,032 were depositors in school 
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banks, and although deposits as small as one centime were received, the 
average amount to the credit of each child was 35 francs. We know of 
no reason why equally gratifying results should not be attained in 
London. 

The funds belonging to penny banks can be deposited in the Post- 
office Savings Bank, without restriction as to amount, and the same 
privilege is granted to friendly societies and trades unions. This permis- 
sion has been of great service, and has been largely used by the officers 
of many of these institutions, who have found that the post-office affords 
them all the banking facilities they require free of charge, and pays 
them a fair rate of interest on their deposits. Charitable and provident 
societies are allowed to deposit £100 a year, and £300 in all, and, as the 
regulation is very liberally interpreted, there is scarcely any voluntary 
association for a lawful purpose that is unable to enjoy the faciiities 
offered by the Post-office Savings Bank. Clothing and shoe clubs, 
boating and cricket clubs, funds for paying curates and missionaries, 
choir and school prize funds, church and chapel building funds, and 
other institutions of a like nature, are all included by the post-office 
under the comprehensive expression, charitable and provident societies, 
and are permitted to use the Post-office Savings Bank. The county 
courts also deposit moneys paid into court in equitable proceedings, 
without restriction as to amount, and trust funds, not exceeding £500, 
in accordance with the provisions of the County Courts Act of 1867. 

It has already been mentioned that Mr. Whitbread, in 1807, proposed 
to give facilities for the purchase of small Government annuities, and 
for the insurance of lives. In April, 1833, Lord Althorp carried a meas- 
ure for granting immediate and deferred annuities of not Jess than £20 
through the medium of savings banks. Twenty years later a bill was 
passed enabling annuitants to insure their lives, but neither of these 
measures produced important results. In 1864 Mr. Gladstone decided 
to utilize the post-office for annuity and insurance business, and an act 
was passed enabling any person to purchase an immediate or a deferred 
annuity not exceeding £50, and for insuring approved lives for not less 
than £20 nor more than £100. For many years this business was car- 
ried on as an entirely separate branch of the post-office, but in 1884 it 
was amalgamated with the Post-office Savings Bank; the system was 
modified, and some improvements were introduced. Immediate or 
deferred annuities of not more than £100, or less than £1, can now be 
purchased on the life of any person over five years of age, and insur- 
ances are granted for not more than £100 or less than £5 on lives 
between fourteen and sixty-five years of age. The lives of children 
between eight and fourteen years of age may also be insured for £ 5. All 
premiums are payable through savings bank accounts, and the amount 
for the purpose may be deposited in addition to other deposits; but a 
depositor who has a sufficient balance to his credit need not make spe- 
cial deposits for the payment of premiums. As long as the balance is 
unexhausted the post-office charges the premiums as they become due 
to the depositor’s account, and when the balance is not sufficient a 
notice to that effect is sent to the depositor. On December 31, 1891, 
there were in existence 11,388 contracts for immediate annuities of £231,- 
O10, 1,290 contracts for deferred annuities of £ 24,396, and 6,935 con- 
tracts for insurances of £483,009. These figures are not, it must be con- 
fessed, very satisfactory, and the hope of increased business so freely 
entertained at the time of the amalgamation of the insurance and annu- 
ity branch of the post-office with the savings bank has not been realized. 
The number of immediate annuities is fairly good, but it is evident sav- 
ings bank depositors do not appreciate the system of deferred annuities. 
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or that the cost is too heavy—facts to be borne in mind. in connection 
with the various proposals now being ventilated on the subject of 
national pensions. The insurances, too, appear very insignificant by the 
side of the figures published by the insurance, industrial and friendly 
societies, who compete successfully with the post-office for this class of 
business. In the opinion of some competent persons the premiums 
charged by the post-office might be reduced with safety. At present 
they are far higher than the premiums of the soundest insurance com- 
panies. The post-office, for instance, requires from a man of thirty an 
annual payment for life of £2 7s. to insure £100 at death, which is about 
I5 per cent. more than the average charge of the companies. The 
security of the post-office is, of course, absolute, but the public have to 
pay rather dearly for it. Insurance companies earn, however, over 4 per 
cent. on their accumulations, while the post-office, restricted to invest- 
ments in Government stock, cannot earn quite 3 percent.; and although 
the apparent difference is a little more than 1 per cent., it is large 
enough to be an important factor in the calculation of premiums. The 
insurance companies are not the only, and perhaps not the most for- 
midable rivals of the post-office in the competition for insurance busi- 
ness. The industrial companies, with a large army of agents and can- 
vassers, have issued an immense number of policies for small amounts, 
and the Odd Fellows, Foresters, and other kindred societies, not to 
mention the trades unions, are increasing their membership every year. 
The financial soundness of some of these societies is perhaps question- 
able, but many of them are making diligent efforts to improve their 
position. Moreover, they grant pay during sickness, which is, in many 
cases, of more importance to a wage-earner than a sum of money payable 
at his death. It has been suggested that the post-office should frame 
tables for securing a weekly payment in the event of illness; but, apart 
from the want of sufficient data for the purpose, the experiment would 
be too hazardous for a public department. We do not wish to libel our 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-countrywomen. Where, however, it is a 
question of getting something out of the State, the common rules of 
honesty do not always apply. Men otherwise upright make incorrect 
returns of their income ; women are proverbially smugglers ; and we fear 
persons insured by the Government against sickness would malinger. 
We do not intend to trouble our readers with a multitude of statistics, 
but it is necessary to set before them a few figures, in order that they 
may appreciate the work of the Post-office Savings Bank. In the year 
1891, 8,941,431 deposits, amounting to £21,334,903, were received, and 
there were 3,126,231 withdrawals, amounting to £19,019,856. Govern- 
ment stock to the value of £1,025,310 was purchased by depositors, and 
£607,637 stock was sold, the purchases numbering 20,841 and the sales 
12,500 ; 28 stock certificates were obtained for depositors, and there were 
258 transfers of stock to the Bank of England. The average amount 
of each deposit was £2 7s. 9d., and of each withdrawal £6 Is. 8d.; each 
purchase of stock averaged £49 3s. 11d.,and each sale £48 12s. 2d. 
Interest to the amount of £1,658,148 was credited to depositors during 
the year, and on December 31 there were 5,118,395 accounts remaining 
open, with balances amounting in the aggregate to £71,608,002, which 
gives an average of £13 19s. 1od. for each account. At the same date 
55,085 depositors held stock of the nominal value of £5,087,766, or on an 
average {92 7s. 3d. each. We have already mentioned that one person in 
six in England and Wales is a depositor in the Post-office Savings Bank ; 
in Scotland and Ireland the proportion is one in twenty-two, and for 
the United Kingdom it is one in seven. 
This enormous business, which is necessarily centralized in London 
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absorbs the services of a small army of men, women and boys, number- 
ing together nearly 1,900 persons, or about twice as many as are 
employed by the Bank of England in Threadneedle Street, so that 
Alderman Sidney’s prophecy is more than fulfilled. The army includes 
572 men clerks of all grades, 546 female clerks, about 420 boy clerks and 
boy copyists, about 210 sorters, porters, and boy messengers, and I50 
female sorters. These figures do not include any persons employed in 
the actual receipt and payment of deposits, but at many of the more 
important post-offices one clerk at least is required for this business. | 
The total amount provided in the Civil Service estimates of the current 
year for the Post-office Savings Bank, including every possible expense 
—as, for instance, £1,450 for loss on light gold—is £365,971. This 
amount, divided by the probable number of transactions, z.¢., of deposits 
and withdrawals, brings the cost of each transaction to a fraction under 
sevenpence, the estimated cost at-the time of the establishment of Post- 
office Savings Banks. During the whole period of their existence this 
estimate has proved substantially correct, and it redounds greatly tothe 
credit of those who were responsible for the arrangements that they 
were able to forecast the cost so accurately. In 1861 the cost of each 
transaction in the trustee savings banks averaged one shilling, and 
many persons of experience doubted whether the Post-office Savings 
Banks could be managed more economically. At the present time, 
owing chiefly to the absorption of many of the smaller banks by the 
post-office, the average cost of each transaction is a little more than 
ninepence. In some of the banks it is as much as two shillings and six- 
pence, but in the large and well-managed savings banks of Liverpool 
and Glasgow it is as low as fourpence. 

According to the latest return there were,on November 20, 1890, only 
324 trustee savings banks inthe United Kingdom, with 1,535,782 depos- 
itors, and acapital of £43,614,055, besides £1,280,069 invested in Gov- 
ernment stock. No less than 331 banks, with a capital of £9,851,532, 
had been closed, and the greater portion of the deposits were transferred 
to the post-office. A large number of banks have been closed since the 
date of the return, and the absorption of the older banks by the post- 
office has been accelerated by recent legislation. It is, perhaps, a mat- 
ter for surprise that the trustee savings banks have been able to maintain 
their position in face of the rivalry of the post-office and the closing of 
more than half the number in existence in 1861. In a few instances the 
business has more than doubled during the last thirty years, and many 
of the trustee banks are still in a condition that may be fairly described 
as prosperous. The Glasgow Savings Bank, with 157,340 depositors and 
a capital of £4,668,751 ; the Liverpool Savings Bank, with 92,578 depos- 
itors and a capital of £2,425,861 ; and the Manchester Savings Bank, 
with 85,242 depositors and a capital of £2,383,061, are certainly flourish- 
ing. In these cities, and in other places, the savings bank is looked 
upon as a valuable local institution. Men of position readily act as 
trustees; the banks are well managed, and the accounts are properly 
kept and properly audited. In some of them withdrawals within certain 
limits are allowed without notice, and though we think the practice is 
somewhat foreign to the nature of savings banks it probably adds to 
their popularity. So long as these banks continue efficient their exist- 
ence is not to be regretted, but the smaller trustee savings banks cannot 
afford sufficient accommodation to their depositors, the management is 
too often very indifferent, and unless they can be greatly improved it 
— be well to close them and to transfer the deposits to the post- 
Office. 

Before we conclude, something remains to be said as to the financial 
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position of the Post-office Savings Bank at the present time and in the 
not very distant future. According to the balance sheet published in 
the last report of the Postmaster-General, the total value of the securi- 
ties held by the National Debt Commissioners on account of the Post- 
office Savings Bank fund, at the current price of the day, was £71,750,902. 
To this sum must be added £1,109,125 for dividends accrued but not 
received, cash in hand, and the value of the Central Savings Bank prem- 
ises, making a grand total of £72,860,027. The total liabilities were 
£71,618,445—viz., £ 71,608,002 due to depositors and £10,443 for expenses 
remaining unpaid. The surplus of assets over liabilities was, therefore, 
£1,241,582. Wethink the actual liability to depositors is overstated, for, 
if we may judge from the experience of the older savings banks, there 
must be a large amount of money nominally due to depositors who have 
died, or who have forgotten their accounts, which will never be claimed. 
It would be premature to attempt to ascertain how far our assumption 
holds good, but at a future date a needy Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may make the inquiry and discover an unlooke4d-for windfall. In esti- 
mating, however, the present financial position of the Post-office Sav- 
ings Bank, we must bear in mind that since 1876 the excess of interest 
accrued upon the funds held by the National Debt Commissioners has 
been paid into the Exchequer, and under this arrangement no less than 
£1,481,662 has been derived from the profits of the Post-office Savings 
Bank. The largest annual payment was £147,116 in 1878, and the 
smallest £ 36,050 in 1889. This reduction is, of course, accounted for 
by Mr. Goschen’s conversion of the 3 per cent. stocks into 234 percent. 
stock, and, in view of the future reduction to 2% per cent., it is evident 
that in a few years the interest allowed to Post-office Savings Bank 
depositors must be reduced, or the Post-office Savings Bank funds must 
be chiefly invested in some other securities than consols. The present 
rate of interest allowed—2'% per cent.—is not extravagant, and has the 
great advantage of being easily calculated and easily checked. It is, of 
course, sixpence a year, or a halfpenny a month on every complete 
pound, and, as the post-office does not allow interest on amounts less 
than one pound or for less than a complete calendar month, the calcu- 
lation is very simple. When, however, consols only yield 2% per cent., 
the post-office will not be able to pay interest at that rate to the savings 
bank depositors, unless Parliament should see fit to enlarge the powers 
of the National Debt Commissioners as regards their investments. It 
has been suggested that the savings bank funds, or some part of them, 
should be lent to local authorities, who are always borrowing money, 
and are generally willing to pay rather more than 3 per cent. by way of 
interest. At present nearly {9,000,000 of the Post-office Savings Bank 
funds are invested in the Local Loans 3 per cent. stock, created by Mr. 
Goschen a few years ago. The suggestion we are considering would be 
an extension of what has already been done, and would meet the objec- 
tion that has been urged—without, perhaps, much reason, that the 
Post-office Savings Bank withdraws money from the provinces and 
locks it up in London. But the question is too wide and too intricate 
to be fully discussed at the end of this article. Happily, it does not press 
for immediate solution, and it may well be left for the present. 

To some persons the liability of the Government to repay the whole 
of the Post-office Savings Bank deposits in ten days is an element of 
risk in our financial system. In many countries provision has been 
made by law that in times of national danger savings bank depositors 
shall only be entitled to a fixed proportion of their deposits on demand, 
repayment of the balance being spread over a considerable period.. No 
such arrangement has ever been proposed in this country, and we may 
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hope the need for it may never arise. We presume that in the event of 
a general panic among dépositors in the Post-office Savings Bank the 
Government would not hesitate to suspend the operation of the law reg- 
ulating withdrawals, as they have suspended the Bank of England 
charter on some occasions, and would afterwards ask Parliament to 
indemnify them. Hitherto commercial panics have not affected the 
Post-office Savings Bank, although the trustee savings banks felt, to 
some extent, the disasters of 1826 and 1866. In the latter year large 
sums of money, withdrawn by timid persons from the trustee savings 
banks, as well as from ordinary banks, were tendered for deposit in the 
Post-office Savings Banks, and in some instances, where the amount 
exceeded the authorized limit, intending depositors expressed a wish to 
leave their money for safe keeping without interest, and were much dis- 
appointed on being told that this could not be done. But a panic affect- 
ing depositors in the Post-office Savings Bank seems so improbable, and 
could only occur at a time of such general confusion as, happily, has 
been unknown to many generations of Englishmen, that the risk may 
be prudently neglected. We believe the Post-office Savings Bank is so 
well managed and so firmly established in the confidence of our fellow- 
countrymen, as to be out of danger in times of the most serious com- 
mercial depression or of any other trouble that can be reasonably antici- 
pated. It presents, therefore, a most favorable contrast to the numerous 
popular banks for small deposits and building societies, several of which 
have recently failed, and half of which are said to be insolvent. The 
Post-office Saving Bank alone affords absolute security for investment, 
and is the best form of provision for old age, due to the thrift of the 
people, without the intervention of the State—Ladznburgh Review. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANK TAXATION TO 
THE MICHIGAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Immediately after the appointment of this committee, correspond- 
ence was opened with one or more bankers in every State of the Union 
where bank associations existed. A letter was addressed to each secre- 
tary, eliciting replies in most cases, but as at present such associations 
exist only in the West and South, including nineteen States, with none 
east of Ohio, little information was obtained as to the tax laws there, 
which are as vague and illusive as our own, and, as a Tennessee banker 
writes me, concerning his own State, “ They are a holy terror.” 

From the Eastern and older States, where experience and stability 
are supposed to have taken root, and where a uniform and systematic 
method largely prevails, little information could be obtained directly, 
the eastern reticence presenting a bold contrast to the responsive west- 
erner, and for such information we are largely indebted to Mr. E. H. 
Pullen, vice-president of the Bank of the Republic, of New York. The 
uniform system adopted in New York is illustrated as follows: 

The tax commissioners take the sworn statement as made in response 
to the usual September or October calls of the Controller of the Cur- 
rency and the Superintendent of the State Banking Department, and 
predicate their assessments, say with a bank having a capital of $1,000,- 
ooo. From the surplus they deduct the interest and expense account, 
leaving a net surplus, say, of $450,000. That amount is divided by the 
number of shares, say 10,000 at par value of $100, making the stock 
worth $145 per share. On the loans and discounts, say $8,000,000, 4 per 
cent. is allowed, which amounts to $320,000, which makes $32,000 to be 
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deducted, and the dividend of the bank paid within a year, prior to the 
assessment, say 4 per cent. more, bringing the taxable value down to 
$109, the theory being that the money loaned to individuals under the 
head of loans and discounts is invested by the borrower in something 
upon which he is taxed, and that the dividends are invested by the share- 
holders in property subject to taxation ; that by this method double tax- 
ation is largely avoided. The same plan is adopted by private banks. 

This is the method largely prevailing throughout New England, anda 
similar system prevails in Pennsylvania. 

In Kentucky the tax law is uniform, all bank stocks being assessed at 
seventy-five cents of their par value, after deducting bad and doubtful 
assets, surplus and net undivided profits being assessed on the amount 
exceeding one-tenth of the capital stock. 

In California bank stock and the surplus is non-taxable, the solvent 
credits of the bank, its loans and mortgages, money on hand only being 
assessable. No uniformity prevails, however, the assessment being 
made by local assessors upon the valuation as given them by the banks. 

In Minnesota bank stock is assessed at its ascertained market value, 
surplus and undivided profits not being taxable as such. 

In Ohio, under the decision of the United States Supreme Court, Za/- 
bot v. Board of County Commisstoners, March 30, 1891, county boards of 
commissioners have adopted the rule assessing bank stock at a fixed 
amount, something less than its ascertained commercial value, deduct- 
ing all Federal and State securities. 

In Missouri no uniformity prevails. The Bankers’ Association of that 
State have followed in our footsteps, and appointed a committee to 
secure legislative action. 

In Tennessee no uniformity prevails. The bankers of that State are 
endeavoring to obtain uniform results. 

In Memphis bank capital is assessed at par, some years at its par 
value, and others at one-half. Surplus and undervalued profits are not 
assessable. 

In Arkansas no uniformity prevails, and the Bankers’ Association, at 
their meeting in April last, adopted a resolution to investigate the mat- 
ter. The Association of Bankers in Texas, Alabama, Florida, Kansas, 
and others of the Western States, actuated largely by the movement 
inaugurated by us at Marquette, are agitating this important question of 
bank taxation, and endeavoring to devise a just and equitable system. 

In Illinois the system is generally uniform, the capital and surplus 
being assessed the same as all other personal property, on a basis of 33% 
per cent. of its par value. 

In North and South Dakota uniformity does not exist, each county 
fixing its own rate. Inthe county of Grand Forks, banks are assessed 
at 45 cents on a dollar of their capital, undivided profits and surplus not 
being taxed. 

In Ontario banks are not taxed upon their stock, surplus or undivided 
profits. 

An income tax is imposed upon the dividends, averaging about one 
per cent.,which is paid by the stockholder. In Quebec a special amount 
is charged as a license, based upon the capital alone, the basis being an 
annual payment of $100 upon each $100,000 of capital up to and includ- 
ing $1,000,000; $50 upon each $100,000 above $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
and $25 beyond that amount to $6,000,000. In the case of branch banks 
and agencies a fixed tax of ; of 1 percent. is charged from the paid- 
up capital. In other words, a $100,000 bank pays no other tax than $100 
per annum, the principle being that a tax imposed on capital is equiva- 
lent to confiscation, it being cited that in some cases a bank might not 
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make any earnings, either through losses or other causes, which would 
require a withdrawal of the capital to meet the same. 

Your committee would therefore recommend that a special tax law 
pertaining to the taxation of bank stock, separate and distinct from the 
general tax law, be obtained at the next session of the Legislature, con- 
taining a provision exempting that proportion of surplus required by the 
law to accumulate upon the capital, viz., 20 per cent., from taxation. 


—_—_——_—> fo 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMs. 





GENERAL. 

New BANK BUILDINGS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS.—One of the evidences 
of the prosperity of a bank is the construction of larger and handsomer offices. 
So many banks have just done, or are now doing this, that we have only space to 
mention the names of those known to us. 


CAL....San Francisco.German Savings & | Mass...Peabody..... S.Danvers Nat. Bk. 
Loan Society. MINN... Minneapolis.. Nicollet Nat. Bk, 
Dak. N.Grand Forks. Merch. Nat. Bank. N. J....Camden ..... Camden Safe Dep. 
ee Terre Haute.First Nat. Bank. & Trust Co. 
rr Lake Charles, First Nat. Bank. =? Wilkinsburgh. First Nat. Bank, 
Mass...New Bedford.Merch. Nat. Bank. ee St. Johnsbury. Merch. Nat. Bank. 





Other banks which have made minor improvements, put in new vaults, etc., are 
the following : 
a © ee City Nat. Bank. R. I.... Newport..... Merchants Bank. 
NEB.... Nebraska City.Otoe Co. Nat. Bk. Texas..Fort Worth..First Nat. Bank. 
N. Y....Newburgh...Quassaick Nat. Bk. 

EASTERN STATES. 

CoONNECTICUT.—Connecticut’s banking facilities consist of eighty-four National 

banks, eight State banks, ten trust companies, and eighty-seven savings banks. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Just a little over 50 years ago the Bridgeport Savings Bank, 
the tirst in the city, and now the sixth oldest in the State, was organized. Some 
time ago, the trustees of the institution decided to celebrate the semi-centennial of 
the association by a banquet, which has been done. General William H. Noble, 
the only one cf the original corporators of the bank now living, was present by spe- 
cial invitation. When the last course had been disposed of, Attorney Curtis Thomp- 
son read a most interesting paper on the history of the bank, touching on its presi- 
dents and other officers in the past, and comparing the business methods of the 
present with those of the past. A paper which had been prepared by Mr. R. B. 
Lacey was then read, in which brief sketches were given of the original corporators 
of the bank, who were Sherwood Sterling, Benjamin Wheeler, Birdsey G. Noble, 
W. B. Dyer, Mark Moore, Samuel Simons, W. H. Noble, Josiah Hubbell, Ste- 
phen Hawley, Willys Stillman, Gideon Thompson, Samuel Stratton, Henry Shel- 
ton, Wilson Hawley, Thomas Kanson, Lemuel Coleman, Joshua Lord, Schuyler 
Seeley, Starr Beach and Elihu Beach. It was then voted to have the paper pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Since its organization, in 1842, the bank has paid out in 
interest to its depositors the sum of nearly $5,000,000. During that entire time it 
has had the good fortune not to have lost a single dollar by the act of any of its 
employes, and the trustees are pardonably proud of the record. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Edward Betts, president of the First National Bank, has 
tendered his resignation and has been succeeded by James Price Winchester, of 
Baltimore. The action upon the part of Mr. Betts has been under contemplation 
by him for along time. He desired to be relieved of the duties of the position on 
account of the press of other business, but the directors wished him to remain at the 
head of the institution. In former years the president of a bank was little more 
than a figurehead, but of iater years his duties have become as onerous as those of 
other officers. Mr. Betts has his time well occupied as president of the Wilming- 
ton Coal Gas Company. Edward Betts became president of the First National 
Bank on July 11, 1864, succeeding his father, Mahlon Betts. The bank was organ- 
ized on July 4 of the same year, having absorbed the old Mechanics’ State Bank, 
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of which Mahlon Betts had been president for nine years, ever:since its organiza- 
tion. He wascontinued as president of the new bank, but resigned in a few days, 
and Edward Betts was elected to succeed him. James Price Winchester, who will 
be the next president of the First National Bank, is 33 or 34 years old. He is a 
grandson of James E. Price, of the one-time Brandywine milling firm of James E. 
Price & Company. Mr. Winchester is a son-in-law of Mrs. Henry C. McComb. 
James C. McComb, his brother-in-law, resigned from the board of directors of the 
bank, so that there might be a vacancy to which Mr. Winchester will be elected. 
Mr. Betts will remain on the board for the present. In order to accept the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank Mr. Winchester has resigned the receiving teller- 
ship of the Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore, which position he has held for 
thirteen years. He began his banking career as runner at the Merchants’ National, 
and has grown up in banking. The clerks at that bank have presented to him a 
handsome silver inkstand as a souvenir. Mr. Winchester formerly lived in this city. 


PORTLAND, ME.—Are bank officials and city treasurers to entirely disappear ? It 
would certainly seem so by the improvements that are being made. We will soon 
be doing all this work by machinery, they tell us. At the city treasurer’s office in 
Portland, a new machine has lately been put into use which does the work of two 
men at least. It is a comptometer, so called. It is built on the principle of atype- 
writer. It will add, subtract, multiply and divide up to any desired amount. It 
will reckon interest and perform all sorts of operations with fractions. 


Mitton, Mass.—The venerable Eleazar Bispham, president of the Blue Hill Na- 
tional Bank of Milton, isdead. Probably no face was better known or more beloved by 
everybody in Dorchester than that of the deceased. Although his step faltered and 
his eye had lost some of its brightness, his mind was still young, and he greatly en- 
joyed being among the young and seeing their sport. He was born in Dorchester 
eighty-eight years ago, and always lived there. He had been connected with the 
Blue Hill Bank for upward of half a century, and was cashier of the institution at 
the time of the high noon robbery, more than twenty-five years ago. He had just 
left the bank for dinner when the robbery was committed. On the death of Presi- 
dent Tolman, a dozen years ago, Mr. Bispham was elected in his stead, and had 
served in that capacity ever since. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—Tables showing the condition of the savings banks and 
trust companies of the State at the close of business June 30th, 1892, have been 
prepared for the annual report of the bank commissioners. The deposits in the 
savings banks aggregated on that date $72,439,660.30. The savings deposits in 
the trust companies on the same date amounted to $1,806,861.68, and the aggre- 
gate savings deposits in both savings banks and trust companies were $74,246,521.98. 
Owing to a change in the law, the returns of the banks and trust companies were 
made on the last day of June instead of the last day of September, as heretofore, so 
that the increase shown covers a period of only nine months. For that nine months’ 
period the increase of deposits in savings banks has been $2,908,635.68, and the 
increase of savings deposits in the trust companies has been $334,950.95 ; while 
the increase in savings deposits in both the savings banks and trust companies has 
been $3,243,586.63. For the period of the full year an increase of over four 
millions of dollars would undoubtedly be shown. The report of the bank commis- 
sioners for the year 1887, at that time issued during the month of June, shows the 
savings deposits of New Hampshire to have been $50,292,666.85. In five years 
there has been an increase in these deposits of nearly 50 per cent. The total 
resources of the savings banks are $78.656,725.32. Total number of savings banks, 
71. Total number Of depositors, 169,949. Average amount to each depositor, $416. 
24. The following is the statement of the liabilities and assets of the savings banks 
at the close of business, June 30th, 1892: 

LIABILITIES. 


EE I 6 66.660 060666 eek enenevedeconcoeses iocseceneeus $72,439,660. 30 
ait ilar a are tiles aioe gal i ai acetal eget de kdaiedmed 4,255,005.89 
| EE eS er ee Te rer er rer 817,061.24 
ee eR Rhea eE Ke ethh Keb ened dane 1,089,236 12 
PD wkceseeceecess. oe ieee Kee rwaeN whos Kenehekenewewes 54,501.77 





$78,656, 725.32 
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, ASSETS, 
Loans secured by western farm mortgages............cececececcecceces $12,870, 788.95 
Loans secured by western city Mortgages.........ccccccccccccccccccces 9,848, 772.70 
kd oie tee cima eemenebesaedds 7,846,866. 58 
EE ET rer ee eT me 5,615,856.80 
EGGS GR POTUORRS GOCUTTEY (WHERETED sc occ cccccccccccccesccsccescccese 1,537,946.25 
ec censuses endeswesdandnndasneusaneeieneeet 5,044,288.72 
Loans on collateral security (western)........cccccccccccccccscccccecees 1,608,653. 39 
ES TE ee ee 275,850.00 
County, city, town, and district bonds........ TTT rrTT TTT Tr TT TTT TTT 9,656,643.51 
I a i aii hla ne eee uh kidd eee en ee 7,407,382.45 
is acheebanceesaneneerieondeesdnndeeneeseenennt 6,269,795.81 
i iit ds cht ieee penke dh eekiakhe seed ee eeeneeneeneenteneda 2,682, 760.37 
EEE eT 2.394,6049.08 
it een esd Nei ee eee ae Reema it bd auibiae eid 457,940.25 
ET ST Ne Te ae 1,618,667.14 
I sis can nedd gd eeeeseewens Seeedesendbasawane 467,299.27 
Se Ee lt PDs on'6bcc-ancccvcscsessdnsces seeecccenesncecees 846, 186.96 
TE eT 287,625.18 
ee le ee te ik x so ctecceacdccnsencaccecesnceeveseoesus 1,918,751.91 





$78,656, 725.32 

GLASSBORO, N. J.—Mr. Thomas W. Synnott, of Wenonah, N. J., was appointed 
a director of the bank at the regular meeting of the board on Tuesday, October 25, 
1892, to fill vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Samuel A. Eastlack, of Richwood, 
N. J]. Mr. Synnott was on the same day unanimously elected president, to fill 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Hon. Woodward Warrick, of this ** boro.” 
Mr. Synnott was formerly president of the Whitney Glass Works, of Philadelphia 
and Glassboro, and by close application to business and exceedingly able manage- 
ment, seconded by large and judicious ventures in real estate, although a com- 
paratively young man, has accumulated large wealth. He is justly regarded as 
one of the most able and successful business men in southern New Jersey. 

New York City.—Mr. William H. Porter, cashier of the Chase National Bank, 
has been elected vice-president. This is a promotion which is merited by faithful 
and efficient service. During the absence of Mr. Cannon, Mr. Porter is acting as 
head of the institution, though he has thus served on former occasions. 


New York CitTy.—lIt is understood that a plan is on foot for the erection of a 
new building for the Clearing House of the Associated Banks in this city. Some of 
the bankers who are interested in the matter think the new structure should be on 
the site of the old building, which fronts on Pine street and has an extension to 
Nassau street. Others advocate the selling of the property now occupied and the 
purchase of a new site in the same neighborhood. The business of the Clearing 
House has increased to such an extent that the present quarters are sadly inade- 
quate. Speaking of the necessity for additional room, the manager said: ‘* Our 
clerks are so huddled together that they work at a disadvantage. The facilities 
which we now have were well enough twenty years ago, but it should be borne in 
mind that the volume of business has grown larger year by year, and that the growth 
is likely to increase indefinitely.”’ If the new building scheme is carried into effect 
it is very probable that the work of construction will be commenced early next spring. 


New YorkK Citry.—The National Park Bank has bought the Hera/d building, 
corner Broadway and Ann street, and will extend its present marble-fronted build- 
ing to the corner, and erect an imposing structure with modern improvements. 
There will be luxurious private offices for the directors, a first-class French restau- 
rant for the convenience of the bank, a banquet hall for special occasions, and a 
parlor and reception room for the ladies who trust their valuables with the institu- 
tion. It is expected that the building will be completed by the end of next year. 

New York City.—Ex-Comptroller Trenholm, president of the American Surety 
Company, has said, in explanation of the purchase of the building of the Continental 
Insurance Company, that his company’s business was growing very rapidly, and it 
needed more room. He did not knowthat the titles to the property in question had 
been passed, but the purchase had been made, subject to the titles being found sat- 
isfactory. He did not know whether the company would erect a new building on 
the site or occupy the present one. 
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New York City.—Definite announcement is now made in regard to the new 
National bank which is to be established at Dey and Greenwich streets, in the 
building formerly occupied by the North River Bank. The Franklin National, 
which is the name of the new bank, is to be backed by interests identical with those 
behind the Lincoln National, of which Gen. Thomas L. James is president. The 
new bank is to be started with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $50,000. It 
will organize and be ready for business in about a month. Subscriptions ran con- 
siderably over this total, and it was necessary toscale them in order to accommodate 
everybody who wanted to get in. Among the larger subscribers are Meyer Thal- 
messinger, formerly president of the Mechanics and Traders’ National Bank; 
David Dows, Jr.; C. P. Huntington, Simon Berg, William James, and D. C. 
Willoughby. Mr. Thalmessinger is to be president of the new bank, and Charles 
F. James, the son of Gen. James, will be vice-president. Mr. James is a law part- 
ner of A. J. Dittenhoefer, and it is probable that Mr. Dittenhoefer will become one 
of the directors. Those who are interested in this bank believe that a fine com- 
mercial banking business can be done in that neighborhood, and that the bank will 
prosper if it shall receive oniy 50 per cent. of the business expected for it. 


New York City.—Richard Bell, the oldest banker in Wall street, has just 
died, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. He was very well known in Wall street 
about thirty-five to forty years ago, first as agent of the Bank of British North 
America, afterwards as a private banker, and lastly as agent of the Bank of Mont- 
real, from which latter he retired in 1876. Mr. Bell was born in Dublin 
on the Ist of October, 1797, was engaged in mercantile pursuits there and in 
London until about 1830, when he came to the United States to try his for- 
tune. He got a position in a large mercantile and banking company in Bal- 
timore, and for a few years sat at the same desk there with the philanthropist, 
George Peabody. For the last fifty years he was a citizen of New York and 
was always held in high repute as a gentleman and a banker. He held for sev- 
eral years the office of president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and the wit and 
humor of his annual speeches were never excelled. He had a wonderful memory, 
and only recently he spoke to a friend of the battle of Trafalgar and the death of 
Nelson, the news of which came to Dublin when he was a boy of about ten. The 
rejoicings at the glorious victory, followed in a day or two by the sad news of the 
death of the great Admiral, he never forgot, and he recounted it with great feeling 
and emotion as if it was a ‘‘ recent tale that is told.” On being asked recently if he 
remembered the battle of Waterloo, he said: ‘‘ My dear young friend, I had been 
nearly a score of times in love before that great battle was fought.”” Mr. Bell was 
one of the very few who could connect the present generation with what is now 
generally spoken of as ancient history. Mr. Bell was retired with a comfortable 
competence for about eighteen years, and up to nearly the end read the daily papers, 
and was fond of ventilating his views on politics both here and abroad. Only a 
very few of his old friends survive him. He has outlived nearly every close rela- 
tive he had. 

New York City.—The New York Clearing House tendered an informal recep- 
tion to William Lidderdale, who was presiding Governor of the Bank of England 
during the financial crisis of 18go—’91._ The rooms of the Clearing House at Pine 
and Nassau streets were filled with the members of the association. Nearly 100 
bank presidents and many vice-presidents were present, practically every bank in 
the city being represented. There were also present members of some of the large 
and well-known financial houses in the city, as well as the presidents of all the trust 
companies, and other men well known in the financial world. Besides the officers 
of banks and trust companies, there were present : George J. Magoun, of Baring, 
Magoun & Co.; Mr. Winslow, of Winslow, Lanier & Co.; George S. Bowdoin, of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co.; R. T. Wilson, of R. T. Wilson & Co.; S. D. Babcock, 
Dallas B. Pratt, of Maitland, Phelps & Co.; Henry Clews, Ellis H. Roberts, Assist- 
ant United States Treasurer at New York; Charles S. Fairchild, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Alexander Weil, of Lazard Freres. Mr. William Sherer, the mana- 
ger of the Clearing House, escorted Mr. Lidderdale over the Clearing House, and 
gave him an oppportunity of witnessing the operation of making the exchanges. As 
a practical banker he was of course very much interested in the work, and expressed 
himself as pleased with the ease and celerity with which it was done, but he after- 
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wards refused to speak for publication as to how he thought it compared with the 
operation of the English Bank Clearing House. Mr. Lidderdale was for two years 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, and three years Governor. He is still 
a director of the Bank of England, and a member of the Committee of Treasury, 
which consists of ex-Governors, as they would be termed in this country, that is, 
directors who have ‘‘ passed the chair,” as they say there. The term of Governor 
of the Bank of England is two years, but Mr. Lidderdale was re-elected for another 
year in recognition of the services he had rendered to the financial community and 
because it was deemed wise not to make a change at that time. 

NEw YorK Ciry.—The directors of the Bank of New York adopted appropriate 
resolutions with reference to the death of Charles M. Fry, president of the bank. 
In down-town circles general expressions of regret were heard. Mr. Fry hada high 
reputation as a banker, and was esteemed by many persons for his friendly and 
helpful acts. He was born in Madison County, Virginia, on April 24, 1822, his 
father being Henry Bellville Fry. The family was well known in that State. At 
an early age he went into business in Richmond as a commission merchant. In 
1846 he married the eldest daughter of Watkins Leigh, Attorney-General of Vir- 
ginia, and two years later he began his business career in New York. He went to 
Liverpool, England, in 1862, and for two years was engaged in the cotton business. 
In 1866 he came back to New York and was in the coffee, tea and hide trades for 
two years. At one time he was a member of the firm of C. J. Ramsey & Co. 
Later he did a large business with South America as a banker, and was the attorney 
here of London banking corporations. Mr. Fry’s connection with the Bank of 
New York began in 1874, when he was elected a director, soon afterward being 
chosen the vice-president. The death of the president of the bank, C. P. Leverich, 
occurred on Christmas Day, 1875, and on January 18, 1876, Mr. Fry was elected 
to succeed him. The Bank of New York was organized in 1784, and was one of 
the earliest institutions of the sort in this country. When Mr. Fry became its 
president the severe depression which tollowed the panic of 1873 still prevailed, but 
he was successful in continuing and increasing the prosperity of the institution. In 
1878 the capital stock was reduced from $3.000,000 to $2,000,000, and under Mr, 
Fry’s presidency the building at Wall and William streets was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of two stories, at a cost of $56,800. Mr. Fry was a trustee or director of the 
Continental Trust Company,the Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company of Hamburg, 
the London Assurance Corporation, the United States Lloyds and other companies. 
He was a trustee of St. Luke’s Hospital and other charitable and philanthropic 
institutions. His fortune is said to be considerable. Mr. Fry had no children. 
His wife survives him. 


Mr. Morris, N. Y.—Charles L. Bingham, senior member of the firm of Bingham 
Bros., bankers, one of the most influential and widely known men in Livings- 
ton County, who died last month at his home in Mt. Morris, was born in 1827, 
and with the exception of about a year’s residence in Maryland, this has 
been his home, and he has always taken a leading part in the social, religious 
and business life of his native village. He was admitted to the practice of 
law about the year 1848, and shortly afterwards formed a partnership for the 
practice of his profession with Judge Hastings, which partnership lasted until 
the death of Mr. Hastings. After the death of Judge Hastings, Mr. Bingham, in 
company with his brother, L. C. Bingham, and S. E. Brace, formed the banking 
institution which was known at that time under the firm name of Bingham Brothers 
& Brace, which partnership continued until about 1876, when Mr. Brace retired and 
the business was continued by C. L. & L. C. Bingham until the death of L. C. 
Bingham, which occurred in 1888, since which time the business has been conducted 
by E. L. Bingham and his son, C. W. Bingham. During his career as a banker, 
Mr. Bingham has become widely known as one of the most able financiers in West- 
ern New York. His management of many large estates has earned for him a wide 
reputation both at home and abroad. At the time of the failure of the Faulkner 
Bank at Dansville, some years ago, he was appointed receiver, and by his shrewd- 
ness and great business ability brought out of that apparently hopeless wreck a 
state of affairs never expected by the defrauded depositors and the final settlement 
paid to these depositors was nearly $25,000. Mr. Bingham was a popular man 
among all classes, a gentleman in the truest sense of the word, and he had a 
pleasant word for all, and the poor never appealed to him in vain. He leavesa 
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wife and one son, C. W. Bingham, cashier of the banking house which Mr. Bingham 
has so long and successfully conducted. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia National Bank will open to the public one 
of the handsomest banking rooms of which this city can boast. Business exigencies 
have compelled the complete remodeling of the interior of this valuable piece of 
property. But while making large provision for the new business which is expected 
to centralize around the Bourse, there has been preserved for the bank proper a 
commodious and well-lighted room, in which the public will find it pleasant to do 
their banking. This institution has stood within the shadow of Independerice Hall 
for ninety years, and through all vicissitudes those who have had dealings with it 
have felt that the proper word to connect with all its transactions was ‘‘ integrity.” 

PHILADELPHIA.—General Louis Wagner, president of the Third National Bank, 
has gained the consent of the Comptroller of the Currency to increase the stock of 
the bank from its present figure, $300,000, to $600,000, should it meet the consent 
of the stockholders. The object, as stated by General Wagner, is to enable the 
Third to provide itself with a new and more commodious home. A vote will be 
taken before the annual meeting in January. 

WESTERN STATES. 

ILLino1s.—The Bankers’ Association of Illinois, in session at Springfield, has 
adopted a resolution approving of the abolition of three days of grace. A commit- 
tee is authorized to present to the coming Legislature a bill for the amendment of 
the present law. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Bankers’ Association of Illinois has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. P. Odell, of Chicago ; vice-presidents, F. W. Tracy, 
Springfield; F. W. Meyer, Quincy ; W. E. Veitch, Jacksonville ; James B Forgan, 
C. J. Blair, E. G. Keith and John B. Kirk, Chicago; M. T. Robinson, Rockford ; 
Frank Hoblit, Lincoln ; C. Andel, Belleville; H. T. Goddard, Mount Carmel; IH. 
B. Dox, Peoria; D. M. Funk, Bloomington; C. E. Wilson, Mattoon; M. B. 
Castle, Sandwich ; F. Plumb, Streator; M.S. Rearich, Ashland; RK. J. Whitney, 
East St. Louis ; T. W. Hall, Harrisburg ; T. B. Needles, Nashville; C. H. Tol- 
cott, Joliet. 

WesT SUPERIOR, WIs. —The Superior National Bank has received a check for 
$20,000 from the American Surety Company, of New York, to settle the alleged 
shortage caused by misappropriation of funds by A. A. Cadwallader, ex-president 
of the bank, on whose bond the company was. The case against him comes now 
* into the hands of the Surety Company for prosecution. It comes up for a hearing 
at the Madison United States Court early in December. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Bankers’ Club at its annual meeting declared it to be the 
sense of the club that the next annual meeting of the Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica should be held in Milwaukee. The old officers were re-elected, as follows: 
President, H. H. Camp; vice-president, John Johnston ; secretary and treasurer, 
James K. Illsley; executive committee, F. G. Bigelow, J. W. P. Lombard, J. P. 
Murphy. Others present at the meeting were: Kobert Hill, Washington Becker, 
H. C. Payne, J. W. P. Lombard, Abbot Lawrence, J. G. Flint, A. A. L. Smith, 
R. B. Ebert, A. M. Graettinger, C. C. Schmidt and C. F. Pullen. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

ATLANTA, GA.—An important bill has been introduced in the Legislature to 
permit State banks to issue bills. The bill provides that the Governor and 
Comptroller shall be a commission to have engraved and printed in a manner best 
calculated to guard against counterfeiting, at the expense of the bank issuing them, 
such notes as said bank desires after said bank deposits as collateral, State or munic- 
ical bonds to an amount equal tothe notes. To protect the circulation then the 
State shall indorse these notes. The law is to take effect as soon as the Governor 
is notified that Congress has repealed the act levying a tax of 10 per cent. on 
circulation notes of State banks. 

Macon, Ga.—Mr. I. C. Plant, the oldest president among the bankers in the 
South, died on the 16th of November, at the age of 79 years. Mr. Plant was born 
in New Haven, Conn., Feb. 27, 1804, but came South thirteen years later. He 
was educated at Columbia, S. C., and when 18 years of age went into business in 
Augusta. From there he went to Columbus, and afterwards to Brunswick, where 
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he went as agent of an Augusta bank. In 1839 Mr. Plant moved to Macon, where, 
up to the outbreak of the war, he acted most successfully as agent of the Marine 
Bank of Georgia. In 1865 Mr. Plant organized and was elected president of the 
First National Bank of Macon, and for twenty-seven years has been president of 
that institution ; in 1863 Mr. Plant organized the present house of I. C. Plant & 
Sons. Mr. Plant was twice married—first to a Miss Walker, of Augusta, who 
died without issue, and afterwards to Miss Elizabeth Hazlehurst, of Brunswick; 
four children, who survive both parents, were the result of this union: Robert H. 
and George H. Plant, of Macon; Mrs. Anna DeGraffenreid, of Atlanta, and Mrs. 
A. D. Schofield, of Macon. Mr. Plant was a consistent member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and the funeral took place from the First Presbyterian Church. 


FOREIGN. 

CANADA.—The financial agency of the Dominion Government in England will 
be transferred to the Bank of Montreal on New Year’s. For the past ten years the 
contract has been held by the banking house of Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., and the 
Barings. ‘The agents pay the interests on the public debt held in Great Britain, 
which amounts to over $7,000,000 annually ; purchase about $2,000,000 of bonds 
annually for the sinking funds, redeem the debt as it falls due, make temporary 
advances to the Government when required, and issue permanent loans from time to 
time. Having an office in London and already a large experience in placing loans, 
both governmental and municipal, the Bank of Montreal is thoroughly equipped to 
manage efficiently the London business of the Dominion, while its large resources 
and high credit give it a position of influence on the money market which insures 
the satisfactory handling of the account. The reserve and surplus funds of this 
institution are always so ample as to permit of all necessary accommodation being 
given the Government in the way of temporary loans, pending the issue of bonds 
for the exchange of debt or to discharge liabilities on capital account. 


~~ a 


Sterling exchange has ranged during November at from 4.86 @ 4.88% for 
sight, and 4.823 @ 4.853% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.18% @ 5.14% for 
sight, and 5.20% @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.85% @ 4.8534 ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.88 @ 4.88%; cable transfers, 4.8846 @ 4.88%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.17% @ 5.16%; sight, 5.15 @ 5.14%. |Antwerp— Commercial, 60 days, 
5.183 @ 5.1814. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’,60 days, 95% @ 95%; sight, 
95% @ 96. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 3-16 @ 40%; sight, 40% @ 
40 7-16. 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Nov. 7. Nov, 14. Nov. 2r. Nov. 28. 
i Bae. teen weet 6 @6%..6 @6%..5%4@6 ..5%@6 
Se Rc wecs 40 ie cn “teeeniitaantamemaiiila 6 @s5s .. cc eee ss‘ “aoe 
Treas, balances, coin.......... .-. $96,272,747 .. $955541.291 .. $96,190,579 .. $95,430,646 

ee kc cctccsccetesei 5.848,276 .. 5,144,893 .. 5,180,987 .. 5,257,692 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
T¥92. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. . 


Nov. 5.. $449,019,100 . $73,670,000 . $42,968,900 . $455,841,500 . $5,653,400 . $2,678,525 
I2.. 445,958,800 . 75,143,000 . 40,437,500 . 451,906,400 . 5,608,400 . 2,678,900 


S TQes  4445222,300 . 7757631300. 39,846,400. 451,195,100 . 5,662,100 . 4,560,925 
26.. 442,646,000 . 70,432,400 . 40,299,500 . 452,022,200 . 5,672,200 . 6,726,350 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 

1&g2. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Nov. 5..... $163,803,400 .... $10,327,600 .... $6,130,900 .... $148,110,400 .... $4,926,100 
—_— 164,621,600 .. 10,394,000 .... 6,094,900 «e+ 147,681,900 .... 4,931,100 

ro a 164,701,300 .... 10,384,500 ..-- 6,262,000 .... 155,348,000 .... 4,960,400 
a 164,040,100 .... 10,455,900 .... 6,125,100 .... 152,979,400 .... 4,982,400 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed: 

1892. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 
OO eit eden ue $108,744,000 .... $28,039,000 .ee+ 109,496,000 .... $3,583,000 
—_ Tere s coos BORGER RED ccc 27,683,000 .... 108,034,000 .... 3,572,000 
eae 106,321,000 .... 28,379,000 .... 107,691,000 .... 3,592,000 


FP i aicshniniiia acm 106,005,000 .... 29,106,000 ..e6 108,158,000 .... 3,612,000 














* Deceased. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 3794:-) i 
Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
N. Y. City.Chase National Bank..... { Wm. H, Porter, V. P...... John Thompson, 
72. J, ee Wm. H. Porter. 
n . Bank of New York, N. B. A...E.S. Mason, alee Charles M. Fry.* 
Dak. S. National Bank of Canton, ) F. H. Bacon, Preccoscesces C. B. Kennedy. 
Canton. | N. Noble, are F, H. Bacon. 
DEL....First Nat. Bank, Wilmington..J. P. Winchester, P....... Edward Betts. 
Jt ae Columbia National Bank, \ Z. Dwiggins, P er L. Everingham, 
Cee, FW A A AE neccccce  eneeener 
0  .,,.State Bank of Lockport, F. F. Stowe, eee Wm. S. Myers. 
Lockport. | Chas i CE Gace _ wusensec 
#  ,..Farmers & Traders Bank, 0 SS rrr G. Ww. Graham.* 
Meredosia. ( Henry Goebel, V. P.......  —savvaeee 
w ..Farmers Bank, Orion...... ... i ea Os. cc nwewas Geo. W. Core 
IND.....First Nat. Bank, Michigan City.J. F. Kriedler, dss’t....... = se eeeees 
«  ..Peoples State Bank, \ > 
Pp Oakland City. i Wis Bee Cy CE. 0 cc cccewn J. J. Cosby. 
Iowa.. Commercial Savings Bank, P. Rasmuesen, Po. 0cscees Geo. E, Pearsall. 
Milford. a Be Mancew. —. dinmdase 
KAN.... People’s Exch. Bank, Elmdale..A. M. Breese, TN sericieseaniel P. C. Jeffrey. 
u . First State Bank, Leoti........ i Cs can ewsnnd Geo. W. Young. 
» ..First National Bank, M. E. Richardson, ?....... L. L. Turner. 
Sedan. Jas. T. Bradley, Cas....... C. M. Turner. 
Wo cces Newport Nat. Bank, Newport..H. M. Healy, Cas......... Waller Overton.* 
aor First Nat. Bank, Farmington. Apes B, Fee, Bat b..cs sevecces 
w  ,,Cumberland National Bank, |W. H. Moulton, 7......... -Horatio N. Jose.* 
Portland. Lindley M. Webb, V. P....W. H. Moulton. 
MD.....First Nat. Bank, Aberdeen..... R. Harry W ebster, 2” ie A. J. Medcalf. 
MINN...First National Bank, | FeOety JOROR, Ficccccvccess G. Gulbrandson. 
Albert Lea. ( G. Gulbrandson, V. P..... W. W. Johnson. 
»  ,,Citizens Bank, toa B. Shepherd, Tite.  Sewesnia 
Minneapolis. W. N. Carroll, Cas........ Geo. B. Shepherd. 
w  .,.First National Bank, Rete ls Fe Mecsstecte j§v66exea0 
Princeton. ae! eee eee 
PO. vee First Nat. Bank, Brunswick....M. H. Norton, GBB scence . M. Dumay. 
w ..Commerciai Nat. B., St. Louis.C. W. Bergesch, Cas...... = sewevees 
NEB.... Farmers Nat. B’k, Pawnee City. H. C. VanHorne, Ass’¢....W. D. Hartwell 
«  .,South Omaha N. B’k, S. Omaha.H. C. Miller, Ass’Z......... = sawccecs 
N. H...New Market N. B., New Market.Joseph N. Cilley, P........ J. C. Burley. 
N.J....First National Bank, Glassboro.T. W. Synnott, 7.......... W. Warrick. 
N. Mex.Socorro National Bank, a eee, OP isvncesas J. S. Sniffen. 
Socorro. (J. S. Sniffen, Cas.......0. J. Bain. 
E. C. McDougal, Cas...... W. C. Cornwell. 
'N. Y....Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo.... John L. Daniels, Ass’¢..... E. C. McDougal. 
Geo. Meadway, ASs’Z....2. = wveccces 
w  ..First Nat. Bank, Ithaca........ Cmemees VW. Gite, Ma biccce sevcoses 
a ..National Bank of Rondout, Wm. Hutton, /...... ..Ab’m Hasbrouck, 
Rondout. < Chas, A. Schultz, V, Poses Wm. Hutton. 
Ab’m Hasbrouck, GP wccee Jno. B. Alliger. 
OHnI0...First Nat. Bank, Chillicothe... Alex. Renick, P...........4 Amos Smith.* 
w  .,First Nat. Bank, Portsmouth.,.Louis M. Terry, Gecccews A. T. Johnson. 
Pa.....Citizens Nat. Bank, Johnstown. B. L. Yeagley, V. P....0. John P. Linton.* 
u . Philadelphia Nat. Bank, PEs DE MEE eckectnccsess — “eewsees 
S. C.... Carolina Sav. Bank, Charleston.Henry P, Williams, Cas...John 'D. Kelly. 
TENN... First National Bank, Athens...J. D., Williams, P......... J. M. Henderson.* 
Texas,.Central National Bank, Dallas..E. M. Longcope, P........ T. J. Oliver, 
Wiscsus Brandon Nat. Bank, Brandon..F. E. Briggs, V. P......... C. Jennings, 
fe Alleghany Bank, Clifton Forge.Geo. K. Anderson, Cas....J. L. Page.* 
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State. Place and Capita/. Bank or Banker. 
ARK....Black Rock....Bank of Black Rock....... 
$10,000 J. H. Martin, ?. 
Thos. J. Wilson, V. P. 
FLA....Jacksonville....Bouknight Banking Co.... 
50,000 S. J. Bouknight, P. 
a pS Exchamee Bank... .200000. 
$27,000 Egbert B. Rosser, /. 
George R. DeSaussure, V. P. 
Bike ccecticceaens First National Bank....... 
$50,000 Wm. M. Camp, ?. 
Wm. T. Bower, V. P. 
ge w ‘ne > been maini + of Nova Scotia...... 
u veniiia. peeenen  -cfaennes & Merchants Bank. 
n .,Monticello..... First National Bank....... 
$50,000 Wm. Noecker, P. 
John N. Dighton, V. P. 
IND.....Bloomington...Monroe Co. State Bank.... 
$25,000 Hiram E, Wells, ?. 
Jas. T. Carroll, V. P. 
» ,.Connersville... Fayette Banking Co....... 
$16,0co John B. McFarlan, P. 
x» ,.Jonesboro...... ss intone wate 
$40,000 L. C. Curtis, P. 
E, M. Whitson, V. ?. 
Iowa...Glidden...... . First National Bank. ..... 
$50,000 3. Dunkle, P. 
» ,.Hopkinton..... rangrenten Bank.......... 
. B. Doolittle, ?. 
F. E. Williamson, Fs #e 
n ,..Sioux Rapids..First National Bank....... 
$50,000 J. P. Farmer, ?. 
O. P. Thompson, V.. P. 
KAN....Everest........ Everest State Bank....... 
$11,000 John Lyons, P. 
H. I.. Bode, V. P. 
ee Glasgow....... First National Bank....... 
$50,000 G. C. Young, ?. 
J. B. Delvoux, V. P. 
MICH...Britton........ Exchange Bank. .......... 
$5,000 John Britton, 7. 
Samuel Kniffen,;, V. ?. 
ae Carthage....... Carthage National Bank.. 
$100,000 David R. Goucher, P. 
ger Ellwood City.. . First es Bi cccecs 
$ 100,000 D. A. Dangler, P. 
J. Sharp Wilson, Le x’ 
Texas..De Leon ....... Bank of De Leon......... 
$15,000 
Wash..Kalama........ Cowlitz Co. Bank......... 
$25,000 F, M. Wade, P. 
J. A. Burk, V. P. 
Wis....Milwaukee..... Central National Bank..... 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS. AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 395.) 


$300,000 Geo. G. Houghton, ?. 


Abbott Lawrence, V. P. 





Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 


Western National Bank, 
Jay J. Bryan, Cas. 


Liberty National Bank. 
Robt. R. Baxley, Cas. 
United States Nat. Bank, 
R. C, DeSaussure, Cas. 


Harry S. Bower, Cas. 


Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
H. C, McLeod, 4/’g’r7. 
Cc. Tietsort, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
Otis W. Moore, Cas. 


eoeeenreeeveeee 


Samuel K. Rhorer, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
> Little, Cas. 
. H. Kensler, Asst. 
United States National Bank. 
Edward L. Zeis, Cas. 
Chas. F. Zeis, Asst. 


C. E. Merriam, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
F, H. Helsell, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Sam’! P. Zimmerman, Cas. 


Phenix National Bank. 
W. B. Smith, Cas. 
S. T. Young, Ass’Z. 

Chase National Bank. 
L. C. Hoagland, Cas. 


Joseph L. Moore, Cas. 
Nat. Bank of North America, 
John Sherwin, Cas. 


Gilman, Son & Co. 
William Dale, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
J. P. Atkin, Cas. 


eee eeeeeeeee 


Herman F, Wolf, Cas. 
R. W. Houghton, 2d V, P. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N: Y, Correspondent. 
Wis....Milwaukee..... Wisconsin National Bank,. Fourth National Bank. 
$1,000,000 Frederick Pabst, P. Frederick Kasten, Cas. 
Robert Hill, V. P. 
> ° ei ccisiel Commercial & Sav. Bank.. Seaboard National Bank. 
$100,000 L. S. Blake, ?. C. R. Carpenter, Cas. 
E. C. Deane, V. P. 
w . Randolph...... POOP EEEcsccs = ekenensene 
$25,000 red. L. Warner, ?. E. D, Evans, Cas. 


Edw’d Davies, V. P. 





ALA....Sylacauga ..... New bank to be started. 
ARK....Brinkley....... Peoples Savings Bank to be opened January ist. 
CAL. ««oQakiond.. cose Farmers and Merchants Savings Bank; capital, $500,000, 


Directors: C. E. Palmer, Thos. Prather, S. B. McKee, F. 
S. Osgood, A. W. Schafer, W. H. Taylor, R. S. Farrelly, 
H. F. Gordon, W. H. Bailey. 


«  ,.Susanville..... First Bank of Lassen County ; capital, $50,000. O.G. Linning- 
ton, President; J. F. Hines, Vice-President. 
a eee Fifteenth Street Bank ; capital, $100,000. Robert G. Lockwood, 
Cashier. 


Conn... Windsor Locks. John P. Healy is starting a State bank and trust company with 
capital of $25,000. 


ee eee Fruit Growers Bank; capital, $50,000. Hon. Cecil G. Butt, 
Manager. 
ae po eee Fidelity Banking and Trust Co. ; capital. $200,000. Samuel 


Young, President; M. C. Kiser, Vice-President; Chas. 
Runnetts, Cashier. 


© «MBB sccecess Bank of Buford; William S. Witham, President ; T. A. May- 
nard, Vice-President ; John F. Espy, Cashier. 
aw  .,.Yatesville...... New bank to be started. 
_ > ie Chicago ......- Provident Savings Bank of Chicago; capital, $250,000. Or- 
ganizers : Azel F. Hatch, Charles H. Hulburd, Edward C, 
Ritsher. 
0 oe MAMIE, os <s Citizens State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 


" . Farm Ridge.... Farmers State Bank; capital, $30,000. A. M. Mills, President; 
B. V. Gordon, Cashier. 


w .,Mahomet...... Mahomet Bank. George L. McClure, Cashier. 
er Elwood........Col. A. L. Conger is starting a bank here with a capital of 
$100,000. 


#  ..Indianapolis...State Bank of Indiana. Sterling R. Holt, President ; Winfield 
T. Durbin, Secretary ; Jas. R. Henry, Cashier. 


Iowa...Shannon.,...... New bank to be started. 


e ,.Silver City..... Farmers State Bank; capital, $35,coo. S. W. Jacobs, Presi- 
dent; G. P. Dwalt, Cashier. 


# .,Sioux Rapids,. A new bank will soon be established here. 
w ..Storm Lake....Commercial State Bank. 


a ee Toronto Bank ; capital, $5,000. 
LA. ....Bastrop........Natchez, Miss., capitalists will open a bank here. 
ae a Baldwin Bros., bankers and brokers. 
w ..Newport...... A National bank to be established here. 
w .,.Portland..... -Safe Deposit and Trust Co., organized ; capital, $500,090. 
w  .,,Waterville..... Waterville Safety Deposit and Trust Co. 
Mass,..Cambridge..... Safety Trust and Deposit Co. L. W. Cutting, Cashier. 


MicH...Edwardsburg .. Dwiggins, Starbuck & Co., Schoolcraft bankers, will start a 
bank at Edwardsburg. 

















MICH... 


.. Kalamazoo .... 
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is acinn caus Wm. H. Gardner, of Edmore, will start a bank at Ewen. 


Home Savings Bank organized ; capital, $50,000. H. P. Cole- 
man, President. 


..Northville..... First State Savings Bank ; capital, $25,000. Hon. J. M. Swift, 


President ; Hon. Wm. P. Yerkes, Vice-President; L. A. 
Babbitt, Cashier. 


ec ccennes Oakland Co. Savings Bank; capital, $50,000. B. G. Stout, 


President ; A. C. Baldwin, Vice-President; C. W. French, 
of Muir, Cashier; D. H. Power, of Fowler, Ass’t Cashier. 


| ..South Haven ..Citizens Savings Bank ; capital, $50,000 


MINN... Balaton........ Farmers and Merchants Bank; G.S. Coman, President ; F. L. 
Wirick, Cashier. 
Mo..... Westport...... Bank of Westport; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: David 
Merriweather, W.H. Plum, A. Hahn, Samuel Ellis, Reuben 
K. Johnson, James C. Rieger, Edward F. Phillips. 
NEB.... Beatrice ....... Private bank to be started. Stockholders: Milo Baker, W. P. 
Norcross, J. E. Bush, O. N. Wheelock, Eugene Wheelock. 
u  ..Somerset, .-Somerset Trust Co.; capital, $200,000. Incorporators: John 
Kay, W. E. Davis. 
N. J....Montclair...... Montclair Savings Bank. 

© ve POROTSOR .. 2.0. Five Cent Savings Bank. 

N. Y...Brooklyn...... Union Loan and Trust Co. ; capital, $250,000. John Pullman 
will be President. 

# ..Kinderhook....A new bank with capital of $50,000. Apply Hon. Charles D. 
Haines. 

«  ..Niagara Falls.. Arthur Shoellkopf, Geo. B. Matthews and others are starting a 
new bank with $100,000 capital. 

»  ,,Onondaga..... Trust and Deposit Co. 

GUERO. « CRBs c cccccgs New National bank to be established. 

* epi iecseses Medina Savings Deposit Bank. 

@ oA vccsescan New bank here. 

© 96 WEBiseccces Home Savings Bank. Incorporators: D. V. R. Manley, A. L. 
Spitzer, M. A. Scott, A. M. Woolson, Carl F. Braun, and 
others. 

em Forest City..... A bank will be established here soon. 

»  , Hanover...... Peoples Bank of Hanover; capital, $50,000. Incorporators : 
J. H. Bittinger, J. C. Farger, J. H. Colehouse, J. O. 
Allewelt, Geo, S. Kring, Samuel Bowman, E. C. Ehrehart, 
Hanover ; en Metzgar, Abbottstown; J.A. Kline- 
felter, Glenville ; Geo. C. Sheeley, New Oxford. 

w ..Philadelphia...Bankers Alliance Trust Co, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Nettleton will be President. Will begin business 
on capital of $10,c00,000. 

w  ,,Steelton....... A National bank to be organized here. 

w  ,.Spangsville.... Bellefonte capitalists will open a bank at Spangsville. 

« ,..Washington...Dime Savings Institution. Dr. Thos. McKennan, President ; 
John W. Seaman, Secretary ; James K. Mitchell, Cashier, 

Texas. . Beeville........ Heber Stone, D. C. Stone and Dr. Luther B. Creath will start 
a bank at Beeville. 

UTAH ..Salt Lake City..W. E. Lake, formerly of Oswego, N. Y., is engaged in bank 
ing business at Salt Lake City. 

Wives 1s cccetccen Barre Savings Bank incorporated. 

WasH. . Elberton. ...... Bank to be started ; capital, $25,000 

Wis.... Milwaukee. ....Security Savings and Loan Co. ; capital, $5,000,000. Incor- 


porators: C, E. Bentley, H. M. Blood, Joseph Shreck and 
others. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize ational Banks have been 


filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during November, 1892. 


FLA....Pensacola...... Citizens National Bank, by L. Hilton Green and associates, 
IDAHO ..Pocatello....... Idaho National Bank, by R. B. Richardson, Park City, Utah, 
and associates. 
ee First National Bank, by Wm. T. Bower and associates. 
«  ..Blue Island....Blue Island National Bank, by William Z. Partello and 
associates, 
e ..Kewanee....... Kewanee National Bank, by Geo. A. Anthony and associates. 
Inp.....Alexandria..... Alexandria National Bank, by C, F. Heritage and associates. 


..East Chicago... National Bank of East Chicago, by Peter Dudley, Chicago, 
, Ill., and associates. 


" — seer Indiana National Bank, by J. L. Broderick and associates. 
« ..Noblesville...... First National Bank, by Pierre Gray, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
associates. 
Iowa....Malvern ....... Farmers National Bank, by Wm. M. Evans and associates. 

© clRBVORR ooccces Malvern National Bank, by L. Bentley and associates. 
Mass....G’t Barrington.Second National Bank, by Jas. M. Burns, Pittsfield, Mass., and 

associates. 

e ~pseenvernill ....« Merchants National Bank, by Wm. H. Johnson and associates. 
MINN... Litchfield...... First National Bank, by Peter E. Hanson and associates. 
Mont ..Phillipsburg....Merchants & Miners National Bank, by C. H. Eshbaugh and 

associates. 
N. Y...New York...... Franklin National Bank, by Charles F. James and associates. 

u ,..White Plains ..First National Bank, by Jasper T. Van Vleck and associates. 
OHIO...Arcanum...... First National Bank, by C. F. Parks and associates. 

© pee .ccccecs Old Phoenix National Bank, by R. M. McDowelland associates, 
Pa.....Belle Vernon...First National Bank, by Jos. A. Cook and associates. 

« ..Phillipsburg..... First National Bank, by M. C. Berkley and associates. 


see ccccss ..»-Luray National Bank, by R. D. Davis, Ashland, Ky., and 
associates. 





9 
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No. 
4812 


4813 
4814 
4815 
4816 
4817 
4818 


4819 





(Continued from November No., page 798.) 


Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
Merchants National Bank...... A. W. Warren, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. D. P. McLaurin, $50,000 
Putnam National Bank........ Martin Griffin, 
Palatka, Fla. Geo. L. Pace, 50,000 
First National Bank........... S. C. Dunkle, 
Glidden, Ia. D. E. Waldron, 50,000 
Carthage National Bank....... David R. Goucher, 
Carthage, Mo. Joseph L. Moore, 100,000 
Central National Bank..... ....George G. Houghton, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ~< Herman F. Wolf, 300,000 
Wisconsin National Bank.... Fred. Pabst, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Fred’k Kasten, 1,000,000 
First National Bank.... ...... D. A. Dangler, 
Ellwood City, Pa. John Sherwin, 100,000 
First National Bank..... ..... G. C. Young, 


Glasgow, Ky. W.B.Smith, 50,000 

















CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 399-) 
ALA....Fort Payne .... People’s Savings Bank winding up business, 


Cis «ce ME cdcceve O. W. Hollenbeck reported closed. 
ILL... 0 Bement ........ Farmers & Merchants Bank succeeded by First National Bank, 
same Officers. 
© ~pnicvidcenss Stone City Bank reported suspended. 
» ..Monticello..... Bank of Monticello (Wm. Noecker & Co.) succeeded by First 
National Bank. 
IND ....Jonesboro...... Bank of Jonesboro succeeded by State Bank. 
IowA...Coggon..... -»-Coggon Bank succeeded by Coggon State Bank. 
# ..Glidden........ The Glidden Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
u . Hopkinton..... Doolittle & Son succeeded by Hopkinton Bank. 
» ,,Si0ux Rapids.. Bank of Sioux Rapids succeeded by First National Bank, 
AE, «  sGRR i ccccscses First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
oe ..Everest........ Exchange Bank succeeded by Everest State Bank, incorporated. 
Ky. ...Glasgow....... Deposit Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
MICH...Ithaca........ Church, Bills & Co. reported closed. 
w  ..Muskegon..... Lumberman’s National Bank succeeded by National Lumber- 
man’s Bank, same officers and correspondents, 
»  ..Tecumseh..... O. P. Bills & Co. reported closed. 
Miss....Eupora........ Webster Bank failed. 
ere Carthage...... Farmers & Drovers Bank succeeded by Carthage National Bank. 
« ..Kansas City....Continental National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
SOD. oo cc cscs Bank of Inland reported closed. 
9 <oRBRicceccs State Bank of Johnson reported closed. 
« ..Pender........ Bank of Pender now State Bank of Pender. 


#  ..S, Sioux City... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Wis....Milwaukee .... Houghton Bros. & Co. succeeded by Central National Bank. 


# ..Randolph.,..... Exchange Bank (Fred. L. Warner) succeeded by Randolph 
State Bank. 


2A YEA 
DEATHS. 


BINGHAM.—On October 29, aged sixty-six years, CHARLES L. BINGHAM, of the 
firm of Bingham Bros., Mount Morris, N. Y. 

BISPHAM.—On November 10, aged eighty-eight years, E. J. BISPHAM, President 
of Blue Hill National Bank, Milton, Mass. 

BLIss\—On November g, aged seventy-five years, H. J. BLiss, President of 
First National Bank, Adams, Mass. 

Fry.—On November 18, aged seventy years, CHARLES M. FRy, President of 
Bank of New York, N. B. A., New York City. 

Jones.—On Noveinber 7, aged seventy-three years, JEREMIAH P. JONES, Presi- 
dent of Georgetown Savings Bank, Georgetown, Mass. 

JosE.—On October 23, aged seventy-three years, HoRATIO N. Jose, President 
of Cumberland National Bank, Portland, Me. 

PLANT.—On November 16, aged seventy-eight years, I. C. PLANT, President of 
First National Bank, and head of the firm I. C. Plant & Son, Macon, Ga. 

POINDEXTER.—On October 25, aged forty-four years, F. W. POINDEXTER, 
Cashier of Citizens National Bank, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

WINTHROP.—On November 18, aged sixty years, ROBERT WINTHROP, of the 
hrm of Robert Winthrop & Co., New York City. 
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